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Phone Ediphone, your city, or write the above address. 


Your race against the hour 
hand... . with success in 
business the prize... is now 
easier to win. Talking alone... 
with electronics listening in . . . 
saves time and money... 
permits more efficient use of both. 
The Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter . . . distinguished 
by its Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
... tones down shouts and 
tunes up whispers .. . makes 
sure that the exact words you 
speak come back on paper for 


your signature. 
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The riflesmith of the flint-lock period 
struck his name or initials deep into 
the barrel with a steel die. It was his 
mark of pride; of his craftsmanship 
that was father to the marksmanship 


of the Colonial rifleman. 


The custom of marking the product 
with the name of the maker is still an 
honored practice at the Crane mills 
where for 146 years we have been 
making paper from cotton and linen 
fibres only. By a process known as 
watermarking, the name of Crane be- 
comes an integral part of the paper. It 
is our mark of pride: your mark of 
assurance in the purchase of paper for 
personal, social, and business uses. The 
next time you buy paper, 
look for the mark of 
Crane. You will dis- 
cover it by holding 
the sheet of paper 


against the light. 


CRANES 


FINE PAPER 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SINCE 1801 
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LAPSES 


RING 1946, the ratio of ordi- 
D ary and industrial life insurance 
policies discontinued by lapse or sur- 
render, to the average number of 
policies in force during the year, 
increased for the second consecutive 
year, reflecting the close relationship 
to general business activity in the 
country, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 
The 1946 ratio was 6.20%, com- 
pared with 5.91% in,1945 and 5.30% 
in 1944. Last year’s figure is lower 
than that for any year prior to 1944, 
however, comparing with 9.33% in 
pre-war 1941, 

“The experience of the past year 
is further evidence of the long-time 
relationship between the discontinu- 
ance of life insurance policies and 
the rate of business activity,”’ the 
Institute commented. ‘Prior to the 
war, the ratio had dropped almost 
steadily from the record high point 
reached in 1932, black year of the 
depression, pausing only in 1938, 
year of secondary depression. Dur- 
ing the war, the decline continued as 
business activity advanced at a more 
rapid pace, reaching an all time low 
of 5.30% in 1944. The business ac- 
tivity index turned down in 1944 and 
has declined since then, the lapse and 
surrender ratio turning up in 1945 
and continuing the increase in 1946. 
“For the past 46 years that avail- 
able records cover, this close rela- 
tionship has been shown. Every time 
the business activity index has shown 
a major change, the ratio of lapses 
and surrenders to policies in force 
has changed. When the turn was 
toward a business boom, the lapse 
ratio turned down, and when the 
turn was toward a period of de- 
creased business activity, the lapse 
ratio rose. 





“The same relationship has held 
true with both ordinary and indus- 
trial insurance, except that the indus- 
trial ratio is on a higher level than 
that for ordinary policies, as lapses 
of the smaller, weekly premium poli- 
cies are usually higher.” 

In 1946, the ordinary life insur- 
ance ratio of lapses and surrenders 
was 2.70%, compared with 2.19% in 
the previous year and a record low 
of 2.16% in 1944. 

last year’s industrial insurance 
rao was 8.00%, compared with 
7.08% in 1945 and 6.76% in 1944, 
the record low. 





DICTATION is EASIER, 
quicker, MORE ECONOMICAL 


with /OUND/CRIBE 


Trode Mark 


ELECTRONIC DISC 
DICTATION 












NOW 


“light beam” indexer 
gives instant, exact 
location of recorded 


material on disc. 


NATURAL DICTATION. Just “talk”’ to Sounds criber, naturally. 
It captures every word, every inflection of the voice. So 
simple and easy to use, you forget it’s a machine. Uses 
flexible, unbreakable, easy-to-handle recording discs that file or 
mail like a letter. 


EASY PLAYBACK. Stop anywhere while dictating. Sound- 
Scriber’s recording head holds that spot. Listen to a few 
= words, a sentence or a whole letter. You start again by 
flicking a switch—to insert corrections, instructions, or to resume 
dictating. 





EASY INDEXING. “Light beam” indexer of SoundScriber 
* recorder precisely matches indexer on your secretary’s 
© transcriber. An easy-to-use “log” earmarks rush work, 
gives instructions, speeds your correspondence on its way in less 
time than you ever thought possible. 





EASY TRANSCRIBING. Your secretary will welcome Sound- 
Scriber. Every word you record is heard crystal-clear, 

* without strain. Instant start-stop foot controls create 
efficient transcribing rhythm . .. permit her to type your dictation 
at her own speed. 





EASY TO BUY. SoundScriber is low in first cost, low in oper- 
ating cost. Self-contained portable as well as desk models. 
There are 186 SoundScriber sales and service points ready 
to serve you. Get the complete SoundScriber story. Return the 
coupon now! 
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With the recent opening of Agency Offices in 
Vancouver and Winnipeg, The Mutual Life 
nsurance Company of New York resumed 
new business activities in Canada, where it 
was first represented in 1847. 

As a result of its earlier activities in 
Canada, The Mutual Life of New York still 
has $32,000,000 of life insurance in force 
in the Dominion. 

The recent move ultimately will afford 
present policyholders and the public an 





opportunity for personal service by Mutual 
Life Underwriters, who are equipped to ana- 
lyze life insurance needs in terms of our 
“Insured Income’”’ Service. 

In Canada, as in the United States, our 
objective will be the writing of quality busi- 
ness, placed through a corps of Mutual Life 
Career Underwriters . . . men who have had 
the benefit of sound, professional training, 
and who are adequately rewarded under The 
Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan. 


Our 2nd Century of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


“ 
34 Nassau Street, New York 5, N.Y. g , 
% 


Groowe, 


Alexander E. Patterson, President 
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LEADING COMPANIES 


1946 


NX GENERAL 1946 was an excellent year for all com- 
l, \nies, as indicated by increases in assets and insurance 
in fe Among the first 50 companies, assets showed 
an increase of 7.1%, while in force rose 11.0% com- 
pared with 1945. Insurance written (gross), however, 
increased 48.7%, and insurance written after deducting 
group withdrawals increased 108.4%. 


The total written (gross) for the first ten companies 


ree, 


Assets 
Rank 
1945 1946 
] ] Metenenitan (0. F<) o4.0<0.<5s050.0 $8,045,432,384 
2 2 2 Re ey & ee eee 6,829,542,249 
3 3 Penne (2G: BAD. < consennsccas.s 4,192,528,129 
4 4 ee i Ee er 4,026,689,280 
5 John Hancock (Mass.) .......... 2,037,505 ,696 
5 6 Northwestern Mutual ( Wisc.) 2,019,054,746 
7 7 i Be Te. Gs. ge eee 1,845,769,522 
S 8 Travelers (Conm.) .............- 1,589,220,051 
9 9 aS |e Sr ee 1,343,132,975 
] 10 AM, MOWOND o ogcossakon sas aen 1,247 466,207 
12 11 Massachusetts Mutual ........... 1,084 443,467 
11 12 Pe SOR bbc wink anmdedue uk 1,070,105,857 
13 13 Mutual Benefit (N: J.) .......... 1,069,037 ,399 
4 14 New England Mutual ( Mass. ) 848,205,848 
5 15 Connecticut Mutual. ............. 637,298,138 
16 Union Central (Ohio) ........... 559,604,394 
s 17 Connecticut General ............. 557,006,898 
17 18 Provident Mutual (Pa.) ........ 544,618,382 
19 1 Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ........ 416,144,554 
20) 20 TE TOD oarcaacs sees sees 394,083,400 
21 21 Oe | Serr rr 349,748,578 
22 22 oe & 6S ae ere ee 342,510,061 
24 23 Western & Southern (Ohio) 331,518,368 
25 24 Manufacturers (Canada) 330,143,238 
2 25 Equitable (Iowa) . LG Pee 325,324,841 
27 2¢ Lincoln National (Ind.) . 304,449, 642 
26 27 State Mutual ( Mass.) 290,843,867 
28 28 Great-West (Canada) .......... 275,284,369 
29 29 Guardian (N. Y.) 225 685 282 
; 5 Reliance (Pa.) . mon 222,083,911 
34 31 National L. & A. (Tenn.) 215,005,291 
3] 32 Pacific Mutual (Par. Dept.) 209 654,504 
33 Confederation (Canada) 202,499,653 
3? 4 Teachers Ins. & Ann. (N. Y.) 200 090,448 
5 American National ( Tex.) 198,168,665 
5 36 Fidelity Mutual ( Pa.) 195,205,055 
7 37 Life Ins. Co. of Va 186,735,412 
R 3R Kansas City Life 181,892,376 
3 39 Home Life (N. Y.) 180,654,485 
4 40 Jeffersor Standard (N. C.) 179,290,937 
4 4] Occidental (Calif. ) 160,603,190 
“ 42 Acacia Mutual (D. C.) 159,675,686 
4? 4 General American ( Mo.) 152,925,591 
4f 44 Southwestern (Tex.) 141,585,375 
45 45 Northwestern National (Minn. ) 140,658,170 
44 4 Imperial (Canada) 137,775,725 
47 47 No. American (Canada ) 104.877, 199 
- 4k Berkshire ( Mass.) 97 010,190 
49 Franklin (J11.) 92,915,981 
5/ Crown (Canada) 90,777 V0 
merly Industrial Life & Health Ins. Co 


August J, 1947 





in 1946 was $22,658,873,521 compared with $14,946,- 
088,566 in 1945, and the total written after deducting 
group withdrawals in 1946 was $15,295,574,098 com- 
pared with $6,632,444,083 in 1945. Among the first 
10 companies, there was one change in asset standing 
John Hancock passed Northwestern Mutual from 6th 
place to 5th place. Among the first 50, there were 15 
changes as indicated in the table. 


Insurance Written (Gross) 


Rank 
1945 1946 
1 l CEI oo 6.66550 0:0 2 We 0 e080 $6,704,416,955 
2 Ps a. 6 See reer 4,159,026,160 
3 3 NS a See ere 2,738,278,851 
4 + pS Ee eee ee een 2,310,205,530 
5 5 Teams. (COMBE 6.6.66i05 35a. 2,248,222,045 
6 6 John Hancock (Mass.) .......... 1,852,869,430 
rf 7 eS ree 842,117,372 
8 8 Connecticut General ie 634,682,572 
10 9 Lincoln National (Ind.) ....... 596,440,627 
9 10 oe eS | re 572,613,979 
12 11 Northwestern Mutual ( Wisc.) 494,487 488 
13 12 American National ( Tex.) 401,076,403 
11 13 Ooceiestal (10at.) ck... 2050. 392,081,728 
14 14 National L. & A. (Tenn.) .... 370,122,059 
15 15 *Life Ins. Co. of Ga. ..... 351,829,189 
16 16 Mutual Life (N. Y.) Pree 304,353,330 
19 17 Western & Southern (Ohio) 278,322,090 
17 18 Continental Assur. (IIl.) 263,140,379 
18 19 New England Mutual . 255,512,138 
23 20 Penn Mutual . sa 247 201,264 
21 21 Massachusetts Mutual 247,112,428 
26 22 Life Ins. Co. of Va 237 283,933 
25 23 Connecticut Mutual 208,845,741 
24 24 General American ( Mo.) 207,534,058 
29 25 United Benefit (Nebr.) 202,473,979 
20 26 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) 171,814,270 
22 27 Bankers (lowa) 170,883,591 
27 28 Life & Casualty ( Tenn.) 169,064,237 
32 29 Canada Life 154,235,296 
34 30 Great West (Canada) 146,552,405 
33 31 Manufacturers (Canada) 144,808,795 
40 32 Washington National (IIl.) 141,520,309 
42 33 Old Republic Credit CHIL.) 139,308 440 
28 34 Northwestern National (Minn. ) 136,195,732 
35 Franklin (111) 133,284,736 
35 36 Home Beneficial ( Va.) 129,821,325 
30 37 Gulf (Fla.) 123,525,723 
36 38 Acacia Mutual (1). ©.) 121,826,958 
47 39 Equitable (lowa) 120,693 297 
41 40 Confederation (Can. ) 120,042,385 
38 4] Southern L.. & H. (Ala.) 120,220.84) 
49 42 Jefferson Standard (N. ©.) 117, 504,410 
44 43 Union Central (Ohio) 117,202,349 
39 44 Interstate L. & A. (‘Tenn.) 116,996.57! 
31 45 Liberty National ( Ala.) 116,092 406 
46 46 Provident Mutual ( Pa.) 114,141,002 
47 Pilot (N. C.) 113,828,470 
45 4% National Life (Vt.) 113,001,973 
50 49 Minnesota Mutual 111,276,153 
50 Southwestern (Tex. ) 109 390,045 


$40,894 BO? 255 





LEADING COMPANIES—Co 


ntinued 


As stated nt, a few group companies report in 
heir annu atements, on the Convention blank, sta- 
tistics surance written on a “net” basis; that is, 
they deduct from the “written” figure the item of “with- 


’ whereas the majority of companies report the 
figure in the “wr line. Ina table of compara- 

to show all companies on 
the group writers will be arranged 
Quite a few material changes 
are made on the 
‘ting group withdrawals) and on the 
withdrawals are taken 
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ompanies and 


force reflected one change 


20 changes in the 


only 


Insurance Written (Net) 


= , 73 ; 4 
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506.440,627 
494 487 488 
419.535,639 
406,436,569 
401,076,403 
370,122,059 
.... 351,829,189 
2 15 Mutual (N. Y.) .. cckiéusy eee 
3% OY : 277,049,217 
3 276,994,140 
12 New England Mutual 255.512.138 
iw 1 Peon Mutual ....... 247 201.264 
) Di acenrlasetie Bieteal 246.909 428 

2 assachu Mutual ..... 246,909 428 

208 845 741 
201 692.479 
- 189,240,531 
25 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) .. 171,814,270 
Bankers sae 170,883,591 

& Cas. (Tenn 169,064,237 
fact Canad 143,250,042 
140,162,559 
it (1 137,815,160 
anada 135,133,473 


? Franklir 11] 13 3 284,736 
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821,325 
25,723 
+ Fe 84,616 
- acta Mutual (D. ¢ 121,826,958 
4 Fasitable (1 120,693,297 
| H 120,220,837 

ncaa Sean fa 117,504,416 

: UT esice ‘ 117,035,571 
> cee Se Tem 116,996,575 
116,092 466 
114,141,092 


44 = Pilot 113.828.470 

4: tional (1 113.661 973 
45 ? Fess fuatual 111.276.153 
4i 47 r , ' 119,205,012 
47 : n (Te 109,390,037 
; n ON 108.881 .061 
2% : j D. 108,805 065 


$22,559,186,500 












Insurance in Force 


Rank 
1945 1946 
1 1 Metropolitan CN. Yu) o.c.csccec’s $34,422,019.111 
2 2 gi. oe. SD ree 26,07 1,606,707 
3 3 eS A Be ene 10,563,966,590 
4 4 DIOGO GAGE ovis ce scawcdar 8,543,308,415 
5 5 John Hancock ( Mass.) .......... 8,300,558,487 
6 6 pe LS ee ee 7,360,069,640 
7 7 fg | oe eee 6,314,246,692 
8 8 Northwestern Mutual (Wisc.) ... 5,045,769,692 
9 9 DOGRMEN are CIN. Wi) x sccccescans 3,948 622.700 
10 10 SU Ete CUORAGR) ica ciceccs sane 3,573,132.753 
11 11 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ........05 2,461,730,612 
12 12 Massachusetts Mutual ........... 2,436,954,575 
13 13 NIN ila vn. Rw arp war 2,376,047 351 
15 14 Lincoln National (Ind.) ......... 2,362,342 296 
14 15 New England Mutual (Mass.) ... 2,218,672,032 
16 16 Connecticut General ............. 2,102,819,840 
17 17 Western & Southern (Ohio) ..... 1,707 ,782.077 
18 18 National L. & A. (Tenn.) ........ 1,618,649,359 
20 19 American National (Tex.) ....... 1,547 368,617 
19 20 Connecticut Mutual ............. 1,540,193,118 
21 21 Union Central (Ohio) ........... 1,284,558,897 
ys, 4 Ooeneetel TCORT) occccsciccsee 1,218,904,681 
22 23 Provident Mutual (Pa.) ......... 1,200,465,802 
24 24 WEE PROUD owen cin cccesancs 1,147,771,353 
25 25 CE EEE ae cc da aeew bees cc 1,002,130,754 
29 26 ee ee a re 954,406,023 
27 27 Manufacturers (Canada) ........ 911,695,314 
28 28 Great West (Canada) .......... 908 609,383 
26 29 Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ........ 887,100,841 
30 30 General American (Mo.) ........ 844,946,872 
31 31 REGIE ROWE) 5i0.6.6,5 0505 0:00 834,891,241 
32 32 Natronat Bate (Vt) onc. cnccncces 828,250,367 
33 33 State Mutual (Mass.) ........... 805,347,281 
34 34 OS Oy) a 759,313,379 
35 35 Acacta Mutual (D. C.) ....6...5. 711,681,163 
42 36 Continental Assur. (Tll.) ......... 702,309,289 
37 37 Northwestern National (Minn.) .. 685,226,548 
36 38 ees 6 a ere 684,522,990 
38 39 ee ee 0 Sa ae 674,105,024 
39 40 Confederation (Canada) ......... 672,709,581 
40 41 Jefferson Standard (N.C.) ...... 672,181,605 
41 42 Ee a Bee ee re 655,227,912 
43 43 ot Lee es re 610,792,336 
44 44 Southwestern (Tex.) ............ 580,047,004 
48 45 United Benefit (Neb.) .......... 541,733,012 
45 46 Monumental (Md.) ............. 528,404,473 
46 47 Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) ........... 509,709,141 
47 48 Pacific Mutual (Par. Dept.) 499,905,577 
— 49 SRN IED. 66.55 :a'b:d a1 0 o:4:010:0% 446,768,734 
49 50 CROW CCABBGRD Soi kicescicccscees 442,563,710 
Cumulative Table (000 omitted) 

% of Insurance % of 

Rank Assets Total Rank in Force Total 

1 $8,045,432..... 16 1 $34,422,019. .... 20 

2 14,874.975..... 30 2 60,493,626..... 35 

3 19,067,503..... 39 3 gto fe 41 

4 23,094,192..... 47 4 79,600,900. .... 46 

5 29,131,008: 3... 51 5 87,901,459..... 51 

6 ro ft 6 95,261,528..... 56 

7 28,996,522..... 59 7 sce y re 59 

g KL, ae 62 8 106,621,544..... 62 

9 31,928,875..... 65 9 110,570,167..... 64 

10 Sa 170081 . 0s 5 67 10 114,143,300..... 66 

11-15 37,885.431..... 77 11-15 125,999,046..... 73 

16-20 40,356,888..... 82 16-20 134,515,859..... 78 

21-25 42036.133..... 85 21-25 140,369,690..... &2 

26-30 43,354.480..... RR 26-30 144,876,448..... R4 

31-35 44,379,898... 90 31-35 148,815,931..... 87 

36-40 45,303,676 92 36-40 152,234,804..... 89 

41-45 46,059.123..... 93 41-45 155,294,786..... 90 

46-50 46,582,080..... 94 46-50 157,722,137..... 92 

51-55 47,011,445..... 95 51-55 159,801,403..... 93 

56-60 47,414405..... 96 56-60 161,675,142..... 94 

61-65 47,783,856. 97 61-65 163,370,662..... 95 

66-70 48,097,307 98 66-70 164,885,725. . 96 

71-75 48,355.629.. 98 71-75 166,319,777..... 97 

76-80 = 48,584,083 99 76-80 167,609,326..... 98 

21-85 48,790,197 VY 81-85 168,757,107..... 98 

26-90 48,978,511 9 86-90 169,804,414. 99 

91-95 A9 155,525 99 91-95 170,743,019. . = 

96-100 49,323,000..... 100 96-100 171,615,000..... 100 
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SECURITY VALUATIONS 


for 1947 


MEETING of the Sub-Committee was held 
the office of the Committee on Valuation of Se- 
curities on April 22 and 23, 1947, and attended by 


Charles F. J. Harrington (Mass.), Chairman; Robert 
E. Dineen (N. Y.), and Mr. W. Harold Bittel, Actuary 
of the New Jersey Department, and Mr. Edward J. 
Reilly, Chief of the Audit Bureau of the New York 
State Insurance Department, and the Executive Sec- 
retary, Mr. L. A. Griffin. The Sub-Committee reviewed 


resolutions previously adopted and made the following 
revisions and recommendations : 


Association Values 


RESOLVED, that for the inventory of stocks, other than of 
companies and subsidiaries, and bonds in the annual 
statements of insurance companies, societies and associations as 
December 31, 1947 the following basis is recommended as 
market value: 
That all stocks, other than of insurance companies and 
liaries, and bonds shall be valued at the market quotations 
as of — 1, 1947, excepting bonds secured by the full 
jait dit and taxing power of political subdivisions of the 
America and of the Dominion of Canada 
) are not in default as to principal or interest on December 
47. In the case of securities not quoted on December 1, 
he latest available information shall be used. Values of 
a stocks as of December 1, 1947 shall be 
lished in the book of Valuations of Securities. These values 
l used only in statements filed with those states whose 


insurance 


States of 





lepartmental practices or laws permit the use of market value 
1 ns in determining the values allowable on insurance 
sti ck valuations shall include accrued dividends on 


accrued on all 
following 


and dividends declared and 
} 


i shall be determined in accordance with the 


stocks 


Where a stock sold ex-dividend on December 1, 1947 
j is payable in December, the December 1 price is 


Where a stock sold ex-dividend on or before December 
1 the dividend is payable on or after January 1, 1948, 
int of the dividend is to be added to the December 1 





Where a stock did not sell ex-dividend until after 
, 1947 and a dividend is payable in December, the 
the dividend is to be deducted from the December 1 


stock did not sell ex-dividend until 
dividend is payable on or 
December 1, 1947 price is to be used. 

a bond is quoted “flat” on December 1, 
paid in December, the amount of the 
be deducted from the December 1, 1947 valuation 


alter 
1, 1947 and the after 
1947 


interest 


Amortization of Bonds 


VED, that for 


arious State Is 


annual statements to 
Departments as of December 3], 
bonds not in default as to principal or interest, which are 

by the insurer submitting the statement to be amply 
I deemed and shall be amortizable provided 
or perpetual bonds and provided they are 
ny one of the five classifications described below 
assumed or guaranteed by the United 


submission of 
isurance 


a be so 


not mcome 


pone issued, 


State f America or the Dominion of Canada and all bonds 
the full faith, credit and taxing power of political 
ions of the United States of America and of political 
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which are legal for 
the laws oi the 


subdivisions of the Dominion of Canada, 
investment Dy imMpstiance CuMpames under 
respective states, 

Z. All special revenue bonds of any state of the United States 
of America or any political subdivision thereof or any agency or 
instrumentality o1 any of the toregoing and all corporate bonds 
which on June 1, 194/ were included in any of the tour highest 
grades of any two recognized rating agencies. 


3. All special revenuue bonds of any state of the United 
States of America or any political subdivision thereof or any 
agency or instrumentality ot any of the foregoing and all cor- 
porate bonds on whicn the yields to maturities based on 
December 1, 1946 and on December 1, 1947 Association Values 
do not, in the first case, exceed 1.80%, and in the second case 
1.80% plus the yield for comparable maturities of fully taxable 
unrestricted U. S. Government Treasury obligations at the 
respective dates. Bonds which were not outstanding on Decem- 
ber 1, 1946 shall be deemed amply secured and amortizable if 
the yield to maturity based on December 1, 1947 Association 
Values does not exceed 1.80% plus the yield for comparable 
maturities of fully taxable unrestricted U. S. Government 
1reasury obligations. 


4. Any bond issued by the same corporation and other cor- 
porate bonds and all special revenue bonds of any state of the 
United States of America or any political subdivision thereot 
or any agency or instrumentality of any of the foregoing which, 
in the judgment of the Sub-Committee of the Committee on 
Valuation of Securities, are equivalent in security to those bonds 
hereinbefore described, provided that satisfactory evidence 
thereof is either already available or is made available by 
insurance companies, societies and associations to the Sub 
oe on or before September 1, 1947 and approved by it. 

All bonds of foreign governments, foreign subdivisions 
aa foreign municipalities which in the judgment of the Sub- 
Committee are amply secured on the basis of the estimated 
ability of the respective obligors to make during the life of the 
issue, all contractual payments in the currency or currencies 
specified and at the places of payment stipulated in the bonds 
and upon evidence that such payments can be remitted to the 
United States at the official rate of exchange. 

RESOLVED, that bonds in default as to principal or interest 
and all special revenue bonds of any state of the United States 
of America or any political subdivision thereof or any agency 
or instrumentality of any of the foregoing and all corporate 
bonds not meeting the tests described under classification 2, 3 
or 4 of the foregoing Resolution and all income and perpetual 
bonds shall be deemed not eligible for amortization. 


RESOLVED, that where quotations are obtainable, values of 
securities payable in foreign currencies shall be quoted in the 
book of Valuations of Securities at the appropriate foreign 
percentage quotation and at the appropriate Dollar quotation 
in the United States. The rates of exchange applicable at 
December 31, 1947 shall be the rates current at December 1, 
1947; provided, however, that the rate of exchange used in 
connection with securities payable in Canadian currency shall be 
the rate of exchange promulgated by the Canadian 
Exchange Control Board. 

RESOLVED, that the book of Valuations of Securities to be 
published in January, 1948, shall be prepared in accordance with 
the foregoing resolutions and contain a notation against 
bond to indicate whether it is or is not amortizable, 

RESOLVED, that in order to meet any unforeseen conditions 
which may arise, the Committee on Valuation of Securities 
shall have full power to amend the resolutions regarding market 
and amortized values which have been adopted at this meeting 
Such amendments shall become effective immediately upon their 
approval by the Executive Committee of the Association 

RESOLVED, that the Sub-Committee of the Committec 
shall have full charge of the valuation and amortization work 
including disposition of unusual situations not adequately cov 
ered by the foregoing resolutions 


(¢ on the 
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each 
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Conventions at the MORAINE 
HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


UAE “ON -THELAKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILUNOIS 
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Instructions to Companies on Preparing Statements 


Acauisitions made in December, 1947 





Amortizable Bonds on which no values are 
printed in the book 





(col. 16) shall be (a) the redemption value with no entry for 
accrual of interest in column 9, or (b) the actual cost if the 
company does take credit in column 9 for the difference between 
cost and redemption value, or (c) the value computed on a pro 
rata accumulation of discount or an effective rate accumulation 
of interest with no entry in column 9. 


3. Amortized Values—Series “G." The value to be entered 
in the “Amortized Value” column (col. 160) shall be the par 
value with the interest received and accrued entered in column 


Q 


Deductions from Admitted Assets on Account of 
Interownership of Insurance Companies’ Stocks 


Stock of the company itself, owned by it, or any equity therein 
or loans secured thereby, or any proportionate imterest in such 
stock through the ownership by such company of an interest in 
another firm, corporation or unit. shall 
admitted asset. 


business not be an 


Valuation of Stock of a Subsidiary Company 


The stock of a subsidary (other than an insurance company) 
of an insurer shall be valued on the basis of the value ot only 
such of the assets of such subsidiary as would constitute lawful 


investments for the insurer if acquired or held directly by the 
insurer. 


Determination of Amortized Values of Bonds 
Received Under Reorganizations 


The amount entered in the actual cost columns of 
and Il, of Schedule D, for bonds and other 
in exchange under reorganization, shall be based on the actual 
market quotations on such bonds and other securities at the 
time of acquisition of such bonds and other securities. 


Parts I 
securities received 


Valuation of Insurance Company Stocks 


As indicated in the Resolutions of this Committee insurance 
company stock values printed in the book should only be used 
in statements filed with those states whose departmental 
practices or laws permit the use of market value quotations in 
determining the values allowable on insurance stocks. 


Bonds Not Eligible for Amortization 


All such bonds should be carried in Schedule D, 
column 16 “Amortized or Investment Value December 31 of 
current year,” at the Association Values shown in the book 
of Valuation of Securities and should be so reflected in admitted 


assets. 


Part & 


Mortgages Insured Under the National Housing Act 


Companies shall be allowed to take credit for the amortized 
value, on a five year basis, for the premium paid on a mortgage 
insured under the National Housing Act. 


Premium Paid on Real Estate Mortgage Loans 


In the December 31, 1947 statements, the book values of real 
estate mortgages acquired at a premium may be reported at 
values reflecting write-offs of such premiums over a three 
year period from date of acquisition. 


Computation of Amortized Values on Foreign Bonds 


Amortized values on such bonds should be computed on the 
yasis of the cost and par value in the foreign currency in 
which the bonds are payable and the amortized values thus 
computed should be converted into U. S. Dollars by the applic: \- 


hye 


tion thereto of the prescribed rate of exchange as of the 
statement date. The cost of foreign bonds purchased in the 
United States should be computed in the currency of the 


foreign country, on the basis of the rate of exchange existing 
at the date of purchase for the purpose of computing amortized 
values on the basis herein prescribed. A company carrying its 
( anadian assets and liabilities in Canadian Dollars in its state- 
ment shall reflect any difference in the rate of exchange between 


(Continued on page 58) 
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GOOD GOODS 





IPE INSURANCE is a form of 
a ods. But it 
many types available to us as indi- 
viduals out of which to 
cloak of protection for the ones we 
For example, many thousands 
of people build their estates out of 
jonds and preferred stocks. 
referred stocks and bonds have 
their place, and it is an important 


is only one ot 
fashion a 


love 


ne. They are vital to the life and 
srowth of our American business 
system. They are the means by 
which American business obtains the 


working capital which has made pos- 
sible and will continue to make pos- 
sible increased employment and 
higher standards of living. They are 
especially designed to provide capi- 
tal for business, and they do this job 
Wwe 


Securities 


When securities are purchased in 
diversification by large finan- 
cial institutions such as a life insur- 


ance company, a skilled investment 





staff plus the law of averages operate 
to obtain continuous income of fair 
fr the over-all sum in- 
vested. But virtually no individual 
secure this result. He does not 
t eans to secure wide 
enough diversification to benefit 
the law probability ; unless 
he is rofessional financial expert 
t give his securities the 
eee tensive management. 
ls and preferred stock are de- 
signed to provide business with op- 
erating funds for the lowest accept- 
] eres They are not 
designed to produce income directly 
widows and children—and old 
elied upon as the direct 
ayment of a widow’s 
g ; he monthly rent 
é - fn | is s} CE 
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by RICHARD B. THOMPSON 
Director of Sales Development 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


It is this tendency of people to 
ignore the experience of financial 
history that presents us with a chal- 
lenge and a vast opportunity. 

In New York there is a certain 
merchant with an inborn flair 
smart merchandising. He takes a 
bolt of cloth to the door of his 
shop, where the color and texture 
of the material can be seen to the 
best advantage. Then he grasps the 
cloth between his thumb and fore- 
finger and says, ‘Feel it—that’s 
good gor rds.” 

This man deals in quality mer- 
chandise and he knows it. He knows 
that a suit or a coat made of the 
quality cloth used in his shop will 
keep its shape longer and wear better 
than the ordinary ready-made suit 
which most people buy. He urges his 
customers to compare 


for 





to see and 
feel the quality. He dramatizes by 
comparison. He knows they will buy 
from him when they thoroughly un- 
derstand the advantages of his prod- 
uct. 


Detailed Comparison 


A famous life insurance salesman 
used to say that most men who do 
not buy a sufficient amount of lif 
insurance fail to do so only because 
they do not understand what life 
And 
so, it may help us to follow the 
example of the clothing merchant 
Let's take 
the doorway where the daylight 1 
good. And let’s compare it under 
that same light with preferred stocks 


insurance is and what it does. 


Life Insurance over to 


and bonds as a means of building an 
estate. 

\n advertisement once published 
in a well known newspaper by 


Moody's Investors New 


York and Chicago read in part a 


Service of 


follows 
Since no investor can fully fore 


see much less bind the future, every 


investment is constantly subject to 
risk. The degree of risk you inevi- 
tably face will vary not only with the 
completeness and timeliness of the 
facts on which your investment de- 
cisions are based, but also with the 
promptness and prudence of your 
judgment in interpreting the facts. 

“Managing a list of investments 
so as to avoid needless risk in to- 
day’s uncertain markets entails much 
more than cursory reference to the 
financial pages or study of conveni- 
ent statistical data. Today you must 
literally attempt to keep informed on 
every event—economic, political and 
financial the world over—that threat- 
ens the value of your securities. You 
must constantly review each previous 
investment decision, continuously re- 
appraise the degree of risk involved. 
You must be prepared to act 
promptly and prudently, independent 
of the day-to-day trend of the ticker 
tape. 

“Obviously, this is a task beyond 
the capacity of any one man work- 
ing alone, or relying upon occa- 
sional assistance.” 


No Short Cuts 


The New York Stock Exchange 
published an advertisement entitled, 
“I Tried To Get Rich Quick.” It 
featured a photograph of a man 
wearing a dunce cap, and provided 
this advice: “There is no short cut 
to wealth—no sure, easy way to 
make money quickly 
this 


either on 


Kxchange or anywhere else,” 
. “In investment there is always 

a degree of risk, whether in stocks, 
bonds, or any other form of 
“Unless you can afford 


to take risks, and unless 


prop 
erty.” 
you will go 
to the trouble to get facts, you should 
stay out of the market,” 


Where stocks or bonds are held 
as an income-producing property, 
one great risk assumed is that in 
come may be cut off or reduced 


During the past several months the 


newspapers have carried a large 


Notices 


page) 


number of Redemption 


(Continued on the next 
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Good Goods—Continued 


Redemption of preferred stocks and 
bonds all of which when sold were 
to have produced a given interest 
rate for a given number of years. 
For example, the Southern Pacific 
Company had issued forty-year 

%% gold bonds due to mature on 
March 1, 1968. That is still 21 years 
from now. Within the last 18 years, 
investors seeking to create trust 
funds for their families or produce 
retirement incomes for themselves 
had invested thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars in Southern Pacific 
forty-year 442% gold bonds. Why? 
Because 442% was a good rate of 
return and the span of years be- 
tween the date of purchase and 1968 
was long enough to give the investor 
a feeling of permanency. The people 
who bought Southern Pacific 44% 
gold bonds believed they were fixed 
with an attractive income that would 
last virtually as long as the need for 
it would last. 


Objectives 


sut what happened? The South- 
ern Pacific published a Redemption 
Notice: “In accordance with the 
terms of the said bonds, the South- 
ern Pacific Company has elected its 
right to redeem.” These were call- 
able bonds. This single advertise- 
ment illustrates one of the greatest 
weaknesses in the cloth out of which 
most investors try to fashion their 
financial cloaks of protection. 

After all, when a corporation of- 
fers a bond issue to the investing 
public, the corporation is trying to 
solve a corporation problem. It needs 
working capital, and it offers to bor- 
row that working capital at an in- 
terest rate sufficiently attractive to 
bring in the needed money. But, 
when interest rates become lower, as 
they have today, no corporation 
wants to pay 444% for capital. Why 
should it pay 442% when money can 
be had for 3%, or 2% ? And so what 
does it do? It carefully examines 
these bonds, finds the clause that 
says they may be called, and ex- 
ercises that privilege. It yanks the 
cloak of protection right off the 
backs of the people who a few days 
before were feeling snug and com- 
fortable drawing that 414%. 
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The extent to which bonds and 
preferred stocks are being called 
prior to maturity is indicated by the 
following partial list of companies 
which have published redemption 
notices in the past several months: 

Nickel Plate Road—( Refunding 
Mortgage 334% Bonds—due Janu- 
ary 1, 1975). 

United Cigar-Whelan Stores Cor- 
poration (Preferred Stock). 

Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of Amer- 
ica (6% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock). 

Philadelphia Electric Power Com- 
pany—Two Notices of Redemption: 
1. (8% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock). 2. (First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds, 54% Series, due 1972). 

Indianapolis Union Railway Com- 
pany. (34% Bonds due 1986.) 

General Phoenix Corporation, (12 
year 4% Convertible Subordinated 
Debentures due July 1, 1957.) 

Iowa Public Service Company. 
(First Mortgage Bonds 334% due 
1969. ) 

The Texas Corporation. (3% 
Debentures due April 1, 1959). 

Jersey Central Power and Light 
Company. (First Mortgage Bonds 
Debentures due April 1, 1959.) 

Monongahela Railway Company. 
(First Mortgage 344% Bonds due 
February 1, 1966.) 

International Paper Company. 
(Cumulative Convertible 5% Pre- 
ferred Stock.) 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corp. (25 year 5% Gold 
Debenture Bonds due February 1, 
1955.) 

Shell Union Oil Corp. (15 year 
2'%2% Debentures due 1954.) 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. (25 year 
3% Debentures. ) 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
(34%% Bonds due August 1, 1996.) 

General Cable Corp. (7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock. ) 


Old As Business 


These specific instances are com- 
paratively recent. However, it has 
been the history of all such securi- 
ties that as soon as the corporations 
feel that they can borrow money for 
less money, they hand the customers 
their money back. Then the widows 
and children and old folks are faced 
with the problems and hazards of re- 









investment of their funds in a safe 
place for a satisfactory period of 
time at a fair rate of return. Fo 
example, the Guaranty Trust Com 
pany published an advertisement 
which appeared in the New York 
papers on October 27, 1938—over 
eight years ago. The title read, 
“Have You Lost Income When 
Bonds Were Called?” The text 
stated that in the first 10 months of 
1938, 863% millions of dollars of 
bonds were called for redemption 
prior to maturity. 

We are all familiar with the ten 
tests of good property, which in- 
clude: 

. Security of principal. 

. Stability of income. 

. Fair Income Return. 

. Exemption from Care. 

. Acceptable Duration. 
When these tests are applied against 
stocks and bonds, as income-produc- 
ing property, the answer is immedi- 
ately apparent. 

But what about Life Insurance? 
Life insurance guarantees the Prin- 
cipal against loss, guarantees a mini- 
mum income, guarantees to pay that 
income for a lifetime, if desired, and 
requires no management care. It is 
good goods. Compare it—take it 
over to the daylight and see—it’s all 
wool and a yard wide. 
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STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


Since publication of the July is- 
sue, the following companies have 


expanded as indicated: Atlas Life 


(Okla.) in Washington; Beneficial 
Standard (Cal.) in Arizona; Com- 
monwealth Life & Accident (Mo.) 


in Indiana; Continental Assurance 


(Ill.) in Georgia and New Mexico; 
Cooperative Life (Sask.) in Al- 
berta; Credit Life (Ohio) in New 
Mexico; Equitable Life (Iowa) in 
Wisconsin; Franklin Life (IIl.) in 
Oklahoma; Lincoln Mutual Life & 
Casualty (N. D.) in Arizona; 
Northwestern Life (Wash.) in Col- 
orado; Ohio National in New 
Hampshire; Reserve Life (Texas) 
in New Mexico; Sterling (Ill.) in 
Missouri; United (TIll.) in Cali- 
fornia, Delaware and Iowa; United 
States Life (N. Y.) in Colorado. 
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EK UNDERWRITERS are in 
this primarily to 
make a living, not for one month or 
me year but for a lifetime. Our 
yroblem, it seems to me, is how to 
eep on the right track most of the 
ime, without the loss of momentum 


business 


nnd morale that is likely to occur if 


“ec 


ve continually operate a 
bo” business. 


stop and 
It’s a lot easier to 
ravel on a comparatively level route 
han to go up hill and down hill. | 
night say here that if | thought I 
ould work a week and lay off a week 
ra month and get my required busi- 
ress for the year, | probably would 
lo it because [’m naturally lazy— 
no kidding—and I don’t want to 
work any more than I have to. But 
| am positive that for me spasmodic 
effort would be disastrous, both 
from a production and income stand- 
point, and because of what it would 
(lo to my morale and confidence. 


Now let's start with the fact that 
all of us have at least an approxima- 
tion of how much business we need 
or want to write this year. Some 
will set it at a quarter of a million 
—some will make it half a million— 
some will make it a million. I can’t 
conceive of a successful agent start- 
ing off a year with no idea of what 
he wants to accomplish. Best and 
surest results will come from setting 
up a definite quota for the year and 
doing our utmost to reach or surpass 
It. 


Try this little experiment. Grab a 
five-pound weight—or no weight for 
that matter—and raise your arms up 
and down until you can’t raise them 
again, and let a friend quietly keep 
count. You think you’ve done all you 
can. Now ask your friend how many 
times you raised your arms over 
your head. Tomorrow, bet your 
iriend you can do it 10 times more 
than you did the first time. It’s a 
cinch. You are aiming at a definite 
number and you'll make it. 

All track records are set up as to 
time, distance or height. All great 
track stars improve their perform- 
ances by striving to set a record. 
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by WILLIAM F. HUGHES, C.L.U. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
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Leading producer in the Memphis 
Agency for several years, Billy 
Hughes believes thoroughly in Con- 
sistent Production. Recently he 
passed the 760-week mark as a Con- 
secutive Weekly Producer. He is past 
president of three Memphis insurance 
bodies—the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, the Quarter Million Dollar 


Round Table, and the C.L.U. Chapter. 
x *k * 


They have a definite goal to reach 
for and it makes them exert their 
best efforts. 

Let’s not labor the point. I think 
we'll all agree that given two agents 
of equal ability, one saying “I'll have 
a good year, but I am not going to 
shoot at anything in particular,” and 
one saying “I’m going to set up such 
and such a goal for the year”—the 
latter has by far the best chance of 
success. 


Break Down Quota 


Now where does consistent pro- 
duction come into the picture ? Right 
here I believe, because after we have 
set up the year’s quota, we must 
break it down into months and 
weeks. God bless the man who can 
set a high quota, fiddle around for 
six months and make it up in the last 
six months. He is certainly to be 
envied—but on the other hand maybe 
he ought to double his quota. The 
only way I know how to be relatively 
sure of attaining my quota is to 
strive to have 1/12 of it at the end 
of the first month, or certainly to 
have 1/6 at the end of two months, 
or work like the devil to catch up 4 
by the end of 3 months. 

Keeping on a fairly level keel— 
producing consistently—does a lot 
for the ordinary agent. It puts 
money in his pocket and in the bank 
and it also gives him a better mental 
attitude, a more optimistic outlook, 
confidence and poise. | don’t see the 


ONSISTENT PRODUCTION 


sense in having months ranging from 
$5,000 to $50,000, from $10,000 to 
$100,000 (you can fool yourself on 
some of those good months). Per- 
sonally, I believe an agent having 
four such months would be better 
off if he produced between $30,000 
and $50,000 each month. 

Now I may be wrong, but it seems 
to me that it’s easier to write business 
if you’re in practice writing business. 
I mean, it’s easier to produce when 
you're in the swing—"‘in the groove,” 
as they say. Continually opening and 
closing cases, one or more a week, 
keeps you tuned up and in a frame 
of mind conducive to success. Isn't 
it pretty hard to get going again 
after a vacation? We've lost the 
rhythm of selling, and it takes us a 
while to get organized and adjusted. 

Now let’s concede that it’s wise to 
set yearly quotas and wise to produce 
fairly consistently each month to as- 
sure ourselves of making the quota. 
How de we go about assuring our- 
selves that we'll have plenty of peo- 
ple to see—and more important, how 
do we make ourselves actually see 
them ? 

I don’t believe it’s necessary to 
spend much time on the methods by 
which we get suspects, qualify them 
as prospects, interview them, etc. 
Needless to say, if you don’t keep a 
fairly good supply of prospects al- 
ways coming up, you'll have some 
low periods of production while you 
build up another group of hot pros- 
pects. Have you ever watched the 
production line at an automobile as- 
sembly plant? There’s always a 
steady flow of cars gradually moving 
to the finish line. Maximum effi- 
ciency is attained by an even flow 
of work—not by jumps and spurts. 
I believe most of us are terribly spo- 
radic in our prospecting. If we have 
worked up four or five people whom 
we think we will sell in the next week 
or two, we forget all about spending 
any time at all in getting new leads or 
adding to our prospect list. 

However, the most important one 
thing a man must do, if he is to reach 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Consistent Production—Continued 


his objectives in this business, is to 
train himself to do the things he 
knows must be done. We cannot get 
anywhere, and all of us know it, if 
we always do just the things we like. 
Personally, if I did that, I would not 
be in the life insurance business. 

Granting that all of us are ambi- 
tious, are proud or ashamed when 
we succeed or fail, that we all love 
our families and realize that their 
security and happiness depend upon 
our efforts, what can we do to make 
ourselves do those few simple things 
regularly that must be done if we are 
to measure up to our full capabilities 
and potentialities ? 

This is our hardest but most im- 
portant objective—developing the 
ability to spend more time in the 
field, see more people, and have more 
interviews. Most of us have an ade- 
quate knowledge of life insurance 
and its functions, and we know what 
contract to sell to cover any discov- 
ered need. Moreover, we are pretty 
fair salesmen as far as ability to pre- 
sent a case is concerned, but where 
we fall down most frequently is in 
the number of prospects, qualified or 
otherwise, that we contact daily. 





Sales Incentives 


Will power is a wonderful thing, 
but I don’t believe many of us could 
drive ourselves continually by will 
power alone. We've got to want to 
do something definite. We’ve got to 
decide just how best to do it, and 
then we must take ourselves by the 
scruff of the neck and make our- 
selves take the steps that will get us 
there. 

Incentives are a great help to will 
power in attaining our goals. In my 
case, my first incentives were to get 
on the lists that were published in 
THe Rapriator and THE CONGRATU- 
LATOR. I wanted to see my name on 
those lists, and I wanted to stay there 
after I got on. They gave me a tan- 
gible something to work for, and still 
do. 

I might say a word about Consecu- 
tive Weekly Production. I don’t ad- 
vise it for everybody. But for many 
agents it is a stimulus, and it sets up 
a goal that is invaluable in their 
efforts to maintain consistent pro- 
duction. You have to stay in a clos- 
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ing frame of mind, and you will 
make calls you never would without 
the desire to write at least one app 
a week. And I might say that if your 
sole desire is to write an app a week, 
and that’s your only goal, then I’m 
afraid that you are not going to get 
all the business you’re capable of get- 
ting. Simply making one sale a week 
and being satisfied, even if it’s for 
$1,000, is a ridiculous attitude in my 
opinion, A man could starve to death 
and still be on an App-A-Week 
Club. I will take issue with those 
people that say that App-A-Week 
production tends to make you hunt 
for a small policy to be closed 
quickly. But if it does, then I would 
advise you to give it up immediately. 

Consecutive weekly production is 
in third place in my schedule of aims 


Buy U.S.Savings Bonds 
REGULARLY 


Ask where you WORK 
Ask where you BANK 





—the first being yearly production 
and the second monthly production. 
It is simply a means of attaining my 
ultimate goals. I give you this rec- 
ommendation sincerely—make the 
Company’s Honor Roll every month 
or try to be in the first 100, first 50, 
first 10 for the year. It is a great 
motivator and is a distinct challenge 
to our inherent love of taking it easy. 

All of us are forced to motivate 
ourselves throughout life. We are 
being confronted continually with 
things which we instinctively shrink 
from doing because they are a bit 
complicated and require effort and 
concentration on our part. We must 
realize that our big job is not so 
much to sell life insurance as it is 
to manage ourselves, and to make 
ourselves do those few simple things 


which we all know must be done jf 
we are to be successful in this busi- 
ness, 











It all boils down to the fact tha 
we must establish good work habits 
and so instill them in our everyday 
lives that after a while we will auto- 
matically, with little wasted effort, 
do those things required. 

I always think of this little illustra- 
tion when the subject of habits 
comes up: Where the highway 
forked into a frozen, ill-kept road in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
a “warning” sign commanded last- 
ing attention: “Of the various ruts 
available choose yours carefully— 
you will be in the same one for the 
next 20 miles.” We may smile at 
that, but there’s a world of truth in it 
as it pertains to selling life insurance. 
Like the weather, we’re going to 
have habits, whether or not, and it’s 
just as easy, and ten times more sat- 
isfying to establish definite, system- 
atic work habits, so that we won’ 
be everlastingly forcing ourselves te 
go through the routine of producing 
business consistently. 

It’s good business to produce con- 
sistently whether you're writing 
$250,000 a year or a million—it’s 
good business to develop certain 
work habits that will keep a steady 
flow of work across our desks. Now 
I want to ask one question. Do we 
want what we say we want, enough? 
In other words, are we really ready 
to pay the price for what we want? 
You can’t get something for nothing; 
regularly, in this business. 

Let’s never be complacent and 
self-satisfied. Let’s continue to grow, 
to learn to be better underwriters. 
Let’s keep ourselves mentally alert 
and build upward and for the future 
in this business. One swallow doesn't 
make a summer—or much of a drink 
either for that matter—one good 
month doesn’t make a year, and a 
good year doesn’t make a lifetime 
of happiness. All of us probably 
start the first of each year wondering 
where in the devil we’re going to 
write all the business we need fora 
good year, but by working consist- 


ently in the manner we know serves}, 


us best, the business will be there, 


month by month. A jigsaw puzzle} 


seems impossible to assemble at 
times, but piece by piece we put it 
together, until at last success crowns 
our efforts. 
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N 1946, in our Company, approxi- 
mately 1% of the policies issued 
on a standard basis were returned 
ndelivered. Of the policies issued 
na sub-standard (Special Class) 
1244% were returned not 


asis 


ng 
If we can assume that the im- 


aired or extra hazardous risk has 
need for life insurance equal to, 
f not greater than, the standard 
isk, then we wonder why the num- 
er of policies not accepted by the 


pecial class is 12 times greater than 


hose not accepted by the standard 


proup. The cause seems to be a com- 


ination of several factors. 
Human Nature 


Perhaps the basic reason for an 
bjection to a rating is the optimism 
f the applicant. It is only human 
mature to believe more easily the 
hings we want to believe. These, 
f course, are the good things. It is 
lificult for us to associate adverse 
onditions or facts with ourselves. 
lo us it seems perfectly natural for 
ph stranger or one of our casual ac- 
juaintances to have a physical im- 
airment. In fact, we are not 
shocked too much when we learn 
{his death. But, if he should hap- 
en to be a close friend or relative 
tis more difficult for us to realize 
that such a thing could happen to 
him. If the individual happens to 
in our immediate family, or if 
ve ourselves are involved, any ad- 
Jrerse development leaves us stunned, 
ometimes to the point of disbelief, 
and it is a long time before we can 
\ring ourselves to a full realization 
pi the true condition. 

Consider the fellow in a hazard- 
us occupation. He knows others 
1 the same occupation are killed 
vhile at work, but he continues 
lithely on, secure in the thought 
hat it cannot happen to him. The 
ame is true of the reckless driver, 
the aviation enthusiast, the exces- 
‘ive user of intoxicants, or the fellow 
‘ith a physica! impairment. The in- 
ividual involved always feels that 
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his case is different. Perhaps it is 
fortunate that this feeling of per- 
sonal immunity exists, because it 
brings peace of mind. On the other 
hand, this unwarranted feeling of 
immunity sometimes prevents the 
applicant from looking the facts 
squarely in the face. Among other 
things he is inclined to feel that an 
extra premium for life insurance 
coverage is not justified in his par- 
ticular case, and it is no easy matter 
to convince him that the rating is 
necessary. 

Therefore, it would seem that the 
first principle of success in placing 
Special Class business is to recog- 
nize this natural feeling on the part 
of the applicant that he is “differ- 
ent.” Call it pride, if you wish. Re- 
gardless of its label, it is a difficulty 
that must be overcome and one that 
requires delicate handling. 


Considered By Groups 


Let us suppose we find a physical 
impairment which causes the policy 
to be issued with a rating. The ap- 
plicant has voiced his objection to 
the rating because “his case is dif- 
ferent.” The skillful agent who is 
well trained to handle cases of this 
nature will explain that, for insur- 
ance purposes, impaired risks must 
be considered by groups rather than 
by individuals; that each one of 
these groups contains only those in- 
dividuals with the same type of im- 
pairment; and that each group is 
further refined, divided, and nar- 
rowed down as much as possible to 





by W. E. PRICE, Chief Underwriter, 
Bankers Life Insurance Company, 


Nebraska 


give effect to the various degrees of 
the same impairment. In this way 
these sub-groups are made homo- 
geneous. Even so, it is recognized 
that within each of these sub-groups 
there will be some individuals who 
are better than others. This condi- 
tion exists even in the group of 
standard risks. The agent can agree 
that the applicant, no doubt, is one 
of the better members of his group, 
even at the top of that class, but he 
is still in that class which will pro- 
duce the extra mortality called for 
in the rating. In this way the agent 
can gain his point and still agree 
with the applicant’s view. 


Examiners 


Now let us suppose the appli- 
cant’s natural feeling of being “dif- 
ferent” is supported by the examin- 
ing physician who, in his best bed- 
side manner, has told the applicant 
he has “nothing to worry about.” 
Obviously, examiners should be in- 
structed to make no comments to 
the applicant, but suppose the dam- 
age has been done. The skillful 
agent will explain that the examin- 
ing physician or the attending phy- 
sician, as the case may be, no doubt 
felt that for psychological reasons 
there was no necessity for alarming 
the applicant even though the impair- 
ment had been found. The agent will 
explain also that practicing physi- 
cians are interested primarily in the 
immediate welfare of their patient 
and they do not think in terms of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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"Special Class" Policies—Continued 


ultimate mortality as does an insur- 
ance company whose interest con- 
tinues throughout the lifetime of the 
policyholder. Furthermore, the ordi- 
nary practicing physician is_ not 
called upon to translate a physical 
impairment into ultimate mortality 
and measure it in terms of an extra 
rate. Therefore, he should not be 
expected to express an opinion as to 
whether or not a rating is necessary. 
Beyond that, the agent can explain 
that the examination is but one part 
of the evidence of insurability, and 
that the examining physician may 
not have had all of the information 
necessary to make an accurate and 
complete appraisal of the risk. 

Because of this feeling of being 
“different” the skillful agent will 
never refer to the applicant as be- 
ing a sub-standard risk. The term 
“sub-standard” proves rather offen- 
sive to the applicant because it in- 
jures his pride. The term “Special 
Class” is much better and besides. 
this is the term used on our rated 
policy contracts. 


Moral Confidence Needed 


The second principle of success in 
placing Special Class business is 
that the agent have a strong moral 
confidence in the correctness of the 
action taken by his Company. Lack- 
ing this he is sometimes swayed by 
a sales talk from the applicant who 
feels he is “different.” When this 
occurs, he usually informs the Com- 
pany, in no uncertain terms, that 
it is “all wet” and that the business 
will go to another company unless 
a standard policy is issued. Unfor- 
tunately, sometimes the agent can 
make good on his threat and does 
secure standard insurance from an- 
other company, but that fact in itself 
does not mean the action of his com- 
pany was in error. Sometimes the 
second company may not have the 
same information as that received 
by the first company, but it is quite 
generally true that, given the same 
information, companies handling 
Special Class business will arrive at 
approximately the same rating, and 
the agent who starts out on a shop- 
ping expedition every time he gets 
a Special Class policy is headed for 
trouble. 
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Perhaps the phrase “moral con- 
fidence” should be broken down into 
its component parts in order that it 
might be better understood. The 
chief elements are as follows: 


(a) The agent must have confi- 
dence in jis company and its 
methods in general. He must 
have confidence in his com- 
pany’s over-all practice of se- 
lecting risks. To merit this 
confidence the company must 
be alert and progressive. It 
must keep abreast of the 
times and be responsive to 
the changes that occur. It 
must keep the agent equipped 
with the latest working tools 
and practices. If it does not, 
the agent’s morale is likely 
to suffer. 

(b) The agent must have faith 
and confidence in the indi- 
viduals who actually apply 
the selection classification 
and assess the ratings. The 
Selection Committee or the 
Underwriting Department it- 
self is responsible to a large 
degree for the establishment 
and maintenance of this con- 
fidence on the part of the 





Mr. Price entered the business in 
1920 with the Northern States Life; 
joined the Lincoln National in 1932 
and in 1943 assumed his present posi- 
tion. He is an Associate in the 
L.O.M.A., a member of both the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters. 
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I{lé relations between American 
Sf on the one hand, and 
the American press, on the other, 
have greatly improved in the last 
ten years. 

Everybody talks about public re- 
lations nowadays; it seems to be 
quite a popular subject; (although 
I have a feeling that “not everybody 
that ‘public relations’ shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” ) 
Public relations into 
munity relations, and industrial re- 
lations, and press relations, and it 
gues in for relations so widely that— 
well, I’m always a little dubious 
about anybody that has relations, 
too widely. 

I’m going to stick to press rela- 
tions, 


says 


goes com- 


Prewar 


In the fall of 1939 I was asked 
by the editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, to get interviews with a 
dozen top businessmen, corporation 
heads, either well known themselves 
or heads of well-known corpora- 
tions; and to ask them approxi- 
mately this question—“What has 
your corporation, or your industry, 
done for national welfare, social 
progress—lower prices, better prod- 
ucts, higher wages; and so on.” 
These interviews were to go on the 
front page of the Monitor. 

I spent three months, off and on, 
trying to get this dozen interviews. 
I got nine, finally, and as I was 
about to give up, a well-known pub- 
lic relations factory in New York 
got wind of the thing, and fixed me 
up with interviews with two of their 
clients... . And then I devoted 
the twelfth article to a long lament 
about how American business, in 
spite of all its complaints, didn’t 
seem interested in telling its institu- 
tional story to the public. 

Some wouldn't tell it . and 
some couldn’t. Many good men, I 
will say, gave me good interviews. 


But they were the exception; there 
were many more who wouldn't or 


couldn't. 
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Business 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Well, so much for how things 
used to be; and in those days if you 
believed in businessmen, you soon 
found out that they didn’t believe in 
themselves, or if they did, they be- 
lieved that the best kind of press 
relations they could have would be 
to keep out of print entirely. 

But time marched on; and busi- 
ness got out of the idea of hiding its 
light under a bushel. And in the 
fall of 1945, two months after V-J 
Day, in October 1945, the National 
Association of Manufacturers char- 
tered a plane, and arranged for 
writers on fifteen of the country’s 
best-known daily newspapers, and 
three wire-service men, to fly round 
the country and get a picture of 
industrial reconversion, first-hand. 
The corporation executives who 
held these conferences did extremely 
well, by and large, considering the 
fact that very few of them at one 
time had ever had eighteen news- 
hungry daily writers file into their 
offices. . . . Most of them told their 
stories in a straightforward manner, 
in the vernacular ; handled the ques- 
tions well; gave clear, brief answers 
where they could, and (when they 
felt they had to refuse to answer ) 
did so good-naturedly. 


The Trip 


In the first place, some executives 
made the mistake of READING 
their opening remarks to us, even 
though these had already been 
mimeographed and distributed. The 
result was very dull. The whisper 
would go round the room “It’s all 
in the hand-out”—and then nobody 
paid any attention. Newspapermen 
don’t like speeches. 

Another point. A few executives 
blew their tops and waxed indig- 
nant about the New Deal, or the 
government, or labor, or the OPA. 
... It didn’t do them any good. 


by HAROLD FLEMING 
Special Writer for the Christian 


Science Monitor 


Indignation is never news. Report- 
ers want light, not heat. Telling a 
story to a group of newswriters is 
perhaps something like telling it to 
a judge; a man who lets a strong 
prejudice creep into his story, is 
handicapping himself from the start. 

Still another point. Some of the 
executives we saw, must have been 
rather astonished when they saw the 
stories that came out of their press 
conferences. A press conference is 
not an affair in which the business- 
man tells the boys the story he has 
prepared, and then they file out and 
write it. It is a business of give-and- 
take; and often the newsmen, by 
their questions, bring out something 
of importance that might not other- 
wise have come out. Newspaper- 
men can usually think of a number 
of questions that never occur to 
businessmen, 


Point of View 


For a single example: At the 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
laboratory at Dayton, Ohio, the com- 
pany had arranged for a number of 
earnest young chemists to explain 
to us a few little matters of butane, 
butene, butylene and such things. 
Well, we listened politely, and 
looked at the test-tubes and demon- 
strations attentively—the way my 
cat sits and watches me typewriting. 
And we knew just about as much 
about what we were looking at as 
my cat does. 

But then, in the press conference 
that followed, about the eighth or 
tenth question fired at Dr. Charles 
Thomas, who is the campany’s top 
scientist and also was a big figure 
in the atom bomb story, was the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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question “Will you have enough 
young men coming up in science to 
keep the ranks of research and ex- 
periment filled in the next five years 
or so?” And he said, “I’m glad you 
asked that question” and went on at 
length about the coming shortage of 
young scientists; and the next day 
newspapers all over the country 
were running the story of an ap- 
proaching shortage of young scien- 
tists. 
And 


born 


that's how — stories. are 


Human 


In a 
pre } OSES 


conference, business 
. but the reporter and 
. . And the 
baby, the final product of the inter- 
view or press conference, may look 
like either the father, or the mother, 
or both. But tell, 
beforehand. 


press 
the editor disposes. 
you can't 


If your company has a story to 
tell the press; or if the press calls up 
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and wants to send a man to get a 
certain story, pick out a human man 
in the organization to talk to him. 
Not even necessarily the man who 
knows the subject best; but the 
man who can tell the story, best. 


Most affably. Most quickly. Most 
simply. Most comfortably. 
We reporters never know cor- 


porations, or businesses. We know 
only people. Men. We aren't inter- 
ested in position, title, or prestige 
(except for direct quote). We want 
a quick summary of thé story, in 
plain English; and the man who 
can give that is the answer to a 
reporter's prayer. 

the man who can sum- 
marize, who can skip the details 
and get to the point, is the man we 
want to talk to. The man who 
preaches—the man who keeps re- 
ferring to documents—the man who 
evades—the man with a set speech, 
who brushes off questions—these 
are all men who, however much liked 
and respected by their colleagues, 
are not men to hook up with the 
press. The result is likely to be a 
waste of time for everybody—or an 
explosion. 


To us 


Know the Press 


Now, newspapermen are a tribe 
the businessmen would do well to 
learn something about. 

To begin with, they’re generally 
young. Even if not young in body, 
at least in mind. They are still 
curious about things and eager for 
explanations; and not necessarily 
the conventional explanations. 

3ecause of this, some business- 
men are inclined to talk down to the 
press. But this isn’t so smart. It 
isn't the way the newspaperman 
feels about the matter. While the 
businessman may think that a press 
interview is a case of a Man being 
interviewed by boys, the newswriter 


may consider it a case of scribes 
interviewing Pharisees. A good 
newspaperman considers a_ good 


businessman as his Oyster, not his 
superior. It is his job to open him 
up, not to humbly agree with him. 
Your typical newspaperman comes 
into an executive office with about 
the same indifference as a doctor, 
a detective, or a policeman. He isn't 
thinking, “Gosh, this is a president 
and I’d better be on my behavior” ; 





he's thinking, “I hope this guy has 
something to say, I’m supposed to 
get 1000 words out of him.” 

Now a great many firms in recent 
years have not only opened their 
doors to the press, but they've also 
tried to set up continuous relations 
with it; or in other words, to go 
further than the casual one-shot 
relation that results when a news- 
man wants to get a story. 

They've made it a point to get 
acquainted, with those of the press 
who'd be likely to write about them, 
and to stay acquainted. To make 
friends with the children of mam- 
mon, of newsprint—with the Fourth 
Estate. 


Get in Circulation 


1 suppose one of the advantages to 
the corporations in this is that it 
builds up good will with the press, 
which they can use later, like money 
in the bank, when they need it. 
(Not that you can buy a friendly 
story from a newswriter with a 
couple of cocktails or a dinner; but 
at least it makes it harder for him to 
dislike you). 

But I'm sure there’s another good 
reason for it; and that’s inside the 
company or corporation itself and 
not outside. Business execu- 
tives are timid and fearful persons, 
especially toward the press. Some of 
them seem to want to climb under 
the desk when a newswriter heaves 
in sight. They're somewhat intro- 
verted. 

It’s good for them to get out in 
circulation, 

Public relations is like psychiatry 
because it’s a new profession, and 
still feeling its way; and its pro- 
fessional standards have not yet 
“jelled.”... And it’s also like 
psychiatry because it deals with emo- 
tions, and attitudes, and feelings, 
which cannot be measured 
ematically. 

For in its public relations, a cor- 
poration is in politics; and politics 
is the emotional life of our industrial 
economy. It is the expression of our 
feelings, not of our thinking. 

People think of a corporation just 
as they do of a natural person. They 
like it, or hate it, just as they do 
an individual—and they imbue it in 
their imagination with the same emo- 
tions they find in individuals; con- 
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sidering it generous, or greedy and 
grasping, or stupid, or alert—and 
so On. 

Good public relations, then for a 
conipany, consists of two things. It 
consists in getting people familiar 
with it—because people hate what 
they don’t know but cannot hate 
somebody they do know. And it 
consists in giving the corporation 
Good Manners; Good Morals; and 
a Pleasing Personality. 

Perhaps the reason for the growth 
of the public relations profession in 
recent years is that the American 
businessman has been _ getting 
“social-minded.” He has accepted 
the job, or the part-time job at 
least, of being his brother’s keeper. 

The rugged individualist business- 
man has always been a somewhat 
lonely man, who lived by himself 
emotionally in a sort of ivory tower, 
and who worked harder than other 
men, in pursuit of what the Bible 
calls “salvation by works” rather 
than by faith—and who felt some- 
what resentfully that the rest of the 
community did not appreciate him. 
But this attitude, this sort of guilt- 
complex, has been fading 
what recently. 


some- 


Improving 


From where a newspaperman sits, 
the American businessman seems to 
be getting more human; more 
social-minded ; or to use the better 
old-fashioned term, more “‘sociable.” 
He seems to have found out that 
it isn't enough to build a good 
mousetrap and expect people to beat 
a path to his door, or for his cor- 
poration merely to turn out good 
service and honest goods at fair 
prices. It is also necessary, he seems 
to be thinking, to take part in his 
community life, to be one with his 
fellows—in short to be a “good 


guy. 


It’s a strange thing, when you 
look around the world today, to see 
that the system of “free enterprise” 
or capitalism, which was supposed 
to be on its last legs, is turning out 
the goods as never before, while the 
Planned Economy systems all over 
the world (which were supposed to 
improve on it) are bogging down. 

Evidently private industry in this 
country did a far better job in turn- 
ing out the goods, in the past, than 
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NOW! The Security Protection 
Plan for as few as five employees. 

Non-occupational accident and 
sickness coverage with life in- 
surance. Indemnity up to 14 
weeks, house confinement not 





required. Lump sum payments 
for dismemberment. Non-dis- 
abling fees. Accidental death 
benefit, daily hospital benefits up 
to 90 days and surgical benefits 
optional. 


Here is security, American style, for employee units large or small. 


ecurity Mutual 
Rereritn Mistes 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 
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it did in building itself a good rep- 
utation in the community. 

And with American industry now 
able to sell all the goods it can turn 
out, it would seem that its primary 
job today is that of building up with 
the public the reputation, not so 
much or not only of its products, 
but also of its own good name and 
good Character. 

Excerpts, prepared by Institute of Life In- 


surance, from speech before Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1947. 


NEGRO MORTALITY 
Continues Higher 


HE death rate for the Negro 

population, despite pronounced 
improvement in recent decades, is 
still 37 per cent higher than for 
white persons, according to statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. This report, 
released coincidentally with the 
approach of National Negro Health 
Week, March 30th to April 6th, 
is based upon the company’s indust- 
rial experience for the past five years. 


The difference in death rate is 
greatest in adolescence and early 
adult life. At ages 15 to 19 the 
mortality for Negro boys is nearly 
twice that for whites, and for Negro 
girls at ages 15 to 24 the ratio is 
more than three to one. 

The statisticians see in the higher 
death rate a reflection of the heavier 
toll taken by such leading causes of 
death as the cardiovascular-renal 
diseases, tuberculosis, and syphilis. 
On the favorable side of the picture, 
it is pointed out that in the past 
35 years the death rate among the 
company’s Negro policyholders has 
been reduced by more than half, 
and that important declines have 
been recorded for pneumonia, tuber 
culosis, diarrhea and enteritis, ty 
phoid fever, and the communicable 
diseases of childhood, 

“The progress achieved so far is 
encouraging,” the statisticians com 
ment, “but the Negro. still 
many health problems of major 
proportions. Much is yet to be done 
in reducing their excessive toll of 
preventable disease and premature 
death.” 
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Tre Insurance Almanac. 


THE UP-TO-DATE AND 
COMPLETE ANNUAL 
REFERENCE FOR ALL 


* AUTOMORY 
and Allied Lines 


LE. \ 
Shee 


asked you for detailed information con- 
cerning a certain insurance company or 
agency, or wanted to know some little-known 
facts about the business or the people in it? 


: | isk your prospects or customers ever 


Have you yourself ever wanted to know 
names of officers and directors, lines written, 
territory covered and other pertinent facts re- 
garding any insurance company in the United 
States—stock, mutual or reciprocal? 


And have you ever wondered where you 
could find information and statistics about 
practically every phase of the insurance busi- 
ness—all in one volume? 


This famous 1,300-page publication is the 
most widely used reference book in the business 
—and the lowest priced! Look over the partial 
table of contents—see how valuable this fact- 
full volume will be to you every day in the year 
—then send for THE INSURANCE ALMA- 
NAC at only $5, or in combination with a trial 
subscription to THE WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER for only $8. Your subscription will 
start immediately. 


“IF YOU DON’T KNOW, LOOK IN 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!” 


~ 
COMPILED AND 0 he 
PUBLISHED BY 

















[] Please send the 1947 Edition of 
THE INSURANCE ALMA- 
NAC when published. $5 en- 
closed. 


Please send THE ALMANAC 
and enter my subscription to City 
THE WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER for 12 months. $8 
enclosed. 


O 





INSURANCE BUSINESS 





PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


THE INDIVIDUAL—Who’s Who in Insurance. 
Biographical sketches of the leaders in the business. 

A Biographical Directory of leading agents in the 
larger cities, country-wide. 

Independent adjusters and actuaries, with biographi- 
cal sketches. 


THE COMPANY — Officers, Directors, Lines 
Written, Territory Covered—Fire and Casualty (Do- 
mestic and Foreign), Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. 
Life, Old Line and Fraternal, Ordinary and Industrial. 

Statistical tables showing financial condition of com- 
panies. Special tables showing premiums and losses 
by classes. Life Insurance growth, payments to pol- 
icyholders. 


THE ORGANIZATION — National, State and 
Local Associations of Fire, Casualty and Life Under- 
writers—Who’s Who in them, when and where they 
meet, Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 


THE STATE — Insurance Supervising Officials, 
their deputies and assistants, States having certain 
particular laws. State requirements for agents, for 
brokers. Insurance laws passed in early months 
of 1947. 


THE PRESS—Complete list of Insurance Journals 
and Organization House Organs—Names of editors 
and publishers. Purposes and field covered. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Beneficiary, Instead of Legal Guard- 
ian, Held Entitled to Recover Dis- 
ability Benefits of Insane Insured 


HE New York Life Insurance 

Company issued to Tom Gas- 
parac a $2,000.00 ordinary life in- 
surance policy, in which his wife, 
\nna, was designated as beneficiary. 
The policy provided for semi-an- 
nual premiums payable on May 27th 
and November 27th of each year. 
The policy contained the following 
pertinent provisions as to disability 
benefits : 

“1. Total Disability.—Disability 
shall be deemed to be total whenever 
the Insured is wholly disabled by 
bodily injury or disease so that he 
is prevented thereby from engaging 
in any occupation whatsoever for 
remuneration or profit. 

ok Ok Ok 

‘3. Benefits—Upon receipt at the 
Company’s Home Office, before de- 
fault in payment of premium, of due 
proof that the Insured is totally 

* disabled * * *, the following 
benefits will be granted: 

“(a) Income Payments.—The 
Company will pay to the Insured a 
monthly income of $10 per $1,000 
of the face of the policy during his 
lifetime and continued disability, be- 
ginning immediately on receipt of 
said proof. Any income payment 
due before the Company approves 
the proof of disability shall be pay- 
able upon such approval. If disabil- 
ity results from insanity, income 
payments under this section will be 
paid to the beneficiary in lieu of the 
Insured. 

“(b) Waiver of 


The Company will -waive payment 


Premiums. 
of any premium falling due after 
approval of said proof and during 


such disability. Any premium due 
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prior to such approval is payable in 
accordance with the terms of the 
policy, but if due after receipt of 
proof will, if paid, be refunded upon 
approval of proof. 

+63 * * 

“6. Recovery from Disability — 
The Company may from time to 
time demand due proof of the con- 
tinuance of total disability, but not 
oftener than once a year after it has 
continued for two full years. Upon 
failure to furnish such proof, or if 
any time it shall appear to the Com- 
pany that the insured is able to en- 
gage in any occupation for remu- 
neration or profit, no further income 
payments shall be made nor pre- 
miums waived.” 

On [February 2, 1932, the insured 
was injured in a collision. The in- 
surance company paid disability 
benefits until April 2, 1933, and dur- 
ing that time waived payment of 
premiums. On April 24th the com- 
pany notified him that from infor- 
mation recently received, he was no 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





longer continuously totally disabled 
within the meaning of tue disability 
benefits contained in the policy, and 
discontinued such payments. On 
October 4, 1933, the company noti- 
fied the insured that pursuant to the 
terms of the policy, the surrender 
value had been applied to the pur- 
chase of continued insurance. The 
insured filed suit for disability pay- 
ments maturing after April 2, 1933, 
and during the pendency of the suit, 
he was adjudged insane and was 
confined in the State Hospital, and 
the Trust Company of Chicago was 
appointed conservator of his estate 
by the Probate Court. The con- 
servator filed suit for the unpaid 
disability benefits. After several un 
successful attempts, the beneficiary 
filed an answer claiming the benefits 
under the provisions of the policy 
above set out. A jury in the trial 
court awarded the entire amount of 
$3,937.50 to the conservator of the 
insured’s estate, 


The Illinois Appellate Court on 
May 20, 
manded the case for a new trial upon 
the refusal of the trial court to give 
an instruction to the jury which 
would have enabled the beneficiary, 
Anna Gasparac, to recover the un 
paid disability benefits. The Trust 
Company of Chicago, Conservator, 
Appellee vs. New York Life Insur 
ance Company, et al, Appellants, 12 


Life Cases 653, Paragraph 504,855 


1947, reversed and re 


Intentional Homicide Held an Acci- 
dent Under Double Indemnity Pro- 


vision 


State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Massachu 
setts, on December 31, 1940, issued 
a policy of life insurance to Warren 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


G. Hooper, Subject to certain limi- 
tations, the policy contained a double 
indemnity clause providing for $10,- 
000.00 additional payment if the in- 
sured’s death was caused by acci- 
dent. 

The double indemnity provision 
in the policy was limited to death 
effected solely through external, vio- 
lent, and accidental means, directly 
and independently of all other 
causes, and further provided: “This 
provision shall not cover homicide 
or death resulting directly or indi- 
rectly from self-destruction or any 
attempt thereat while sane or in- 
sane; * * *” The insured at the 
time of his death was a State sena- 
tor. A “one-man” grand jury had 
been conducting inquiry at Lansing, 
Michigan, concerning allegations of 
bribery of various members of the 
State Legislature; insured was a 
witness before the Grand Jury. A 
witness, traveling south on the road 
between Lansing and Springport on 
January 11, 1945, saw the insured’s 
sedan parked on the wrong side of 


the road about two miles north of 
Springport, headed south, with the 
left rear end_off-the road, with 
smoke coming out of the side door ; 
witness could not see inside the car ; 
on the right rear door there was a 
hole in the glass like a bullet hole. 
The insured’s body was in the car, 
and there were the marks of three 
bullets in the head, one behind the 
right ear, one right under the left 
eye and one on top of the head. No 
firearms were found in the car, and 
neither plaintiff nor defendant 
claimed the death could be consid- 
ered suicide. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan 
on June 27, 1947, reversed the di- 
rected verdict of the trial court, for 
the insurance company, and held the 
company liable, saying that it is a 
well-established rule that where the 
insured is intentionally injured by 
another, and the injury is not the 
result of misconduct, or an assault 
by the insured, but is unforeseen in- 
sofar as he is concerned, the injury 
is accidental within the meaning of 
accident policies; citing 20 A.L.R. 
1123, and Furbush vs. Maryland 


Casualty Company, 131 Mich. 234, 
and Dimmer vs. Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., 287 Mich. 168, 172. The fact 
that the death of the insured was 
a homicide, the court holds does not 
bar liability under the double in- 
demnity provision of the policy. 
Hooper vs. State Mutual Life As- 
surance- Company of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, 12 Life Cases 685, 
Paragraph 504,867. 


SAVINGS 


Continues Down 


According to the Commerce De- 
partment, individual savings dropped 
from an abnormally high rate of 
$33,000,000,000 in 1945 to about 
$19,000,000,000 in 1946. The 
S.E.C. estimates that individuals 
saved $1,400,000,000 during the first 
quarter of 1947, which is less than 
half the amount saved during the 
last quarter of 1946, and also repre- 
sents the lowest since 1940. 





Is it your ambition 
to become a General Agent? 


Then you'll want to know about our plan 
for the development of a successful General 














Agent. 


A well-rounded, effective training course, 
it is conducted by men experienced both in 
. helping the 
General Agent develop ‘'career'’ under- 
writers and build a profitable Agency. 


organization and selling . . 


Write for details 
Life Insurance in force — $107,076,646 
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Agencies available in Illinois, 
lowa, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


Michigan, 








BEST'S 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
ene: of importance in the insur- 
ance world. 


rate and authoritative. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 


Instructive, concise, accu- 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 
Casualty and General 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 





FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 

. Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 

13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

19. Tabulating 
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MACH 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

106. 


INES, MAILING 
Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
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33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


. Addressing 


Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapling 

Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
. Bookcases 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 

. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


Air Conditioners 


SERVICES 
62. 


oe current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


Accounting System 

. Elevator Modernization 
63. Fire Protection 

64. Office Planning 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 


SU 7 ES, GENERAL 


Blank Books 
68. Business Forms 
70. Envelopes 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 

Systems 

73. Marking Devices 
74. Paper 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
79. Stamp Pads 
80. Staples 
81. Staple Removers 
69. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
84. Copy Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
93. Pads 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
103. Birthday Cards 
105. Bulletin Boards 
96. Cleansing Cream 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
. Promotional Gifts 
. Recording Door Lock 
. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
. Visual Policy Jackets 





TYPEWRITER SUPPORT 


NEW typewriter support with solid 

three-point suspension has been de- 
signed to eliminate vertical desk vibra- 
tion. Constructed with a_ ball-locking 
mechanism which will not slip out of 
adjustment, the attractively finished all- 
metal cylinder has all its moving parts 
inside where they are protected from dirt 
and grease. The Sted-I-Leg Company, 
which manufactures the support, claims 
a reduction in typewriter and desk wear, 
less ineficiency and more even-looking 
work. 
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STATIONERY RACK 


ASO STEEL PRODUCTS has intro- 

duced a new three-tiered all-stee] tray 
for the use of typists. Made of strong 
sheet steel, welded together, the “On-R- 
Off” stationery rack provides three sepa- 
rate compartments for stationery or other 
typist’s materials and has a handy wire, 
catchfree hook which holds the rack 
firmly to a table or stand. It may be 
attached or removed in a jifly and keeps 
the typist’s supplies handy, convenient but 
out of the way. When attached to both 
sides of a table or stand, a capacity of 
six drawers is provided, making a good 
substitute for a desk. 














OFFSET DUPLICATION PLATE 


HE CROSS-SECTION above shows 

the construction of the new Remington 
Rand offset duplication plate. (1) A non- 
detectable correction that does not pierce 
the (2) water and grease receptive plastic 
coating and (3) the basestock which, im- 
pregnated with plastic and impervious to 
water, prevents any: stretching or pro- 
nounced curl. The manufacturers promise 
a quality run under average conditions at 
least equal to that of aluminum plates 
and top illustrating qualities. 


POLAROID DESK LAMP 


N THIS new desk lamp, light from t 

standard fluorescent lamps is pa: 
through a concealed Polaroid filter, A 
cording to the manufacturer, the Mitchd 
Manufacturing Company, the followij 
results*are obtained: Light rays vibrati 
in a horizontal plane, which reflect ay 
cause eye-straining glare and which ser 
no useful function, are trapped and elim 
nated; the “vertical” useful rays are pe 
mitted to pass, producing a soft, even ay 
glareless illumination that makes pri 
and illustrations stand out plainly withod 
disturbing reflections. 





DUAL PURPOSE PAPERWEIGH} 


HE “TOPPER” paperweight manufac 

tured by Service Products, division ¢ 
Woodall Industries, Incorporated, is B 
signed to serve a dual purpose. It stop 
your papers from: being scattered b 
breezes or drafts‘ and prevents curiow 
eyes from reading confidential correspond 
ence. Smart in appearance with it 
streamlined ball type handle, the “Topper 
is of tempered prestwood 8 x 10 inche 
and '% inches thick. Available in natural 
walnut or Spanish grained finish. 
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DFAICE EFFICIENCY 


T HAS been so long a time since 

we looked at our Latin that we 

iad to get the “‘advice of counsel” 
to be sure that we had our verb tense 
correct. If counsel advised us cor- 
rectly, the literal translation of “Quo 
Vadamus” is “Where are we 
ing?” We are not referring to the 
ultimate destination but to the di- 
rection of movement. Movement 
has been identified in our business 
jargon with social trends and politi- 
cal views, for example—-we move 
to the “right,” hence we are more 
conservative; we move to the “left” 
and we are catalogued as being radi- 
cal and social minded, or progressive, 
depending on our degree of move- 
ment. 


go- 


The Spirit of Competition 


Have we forgotten the real spirit 
of competition, both within and with- 
out our organizations? Under a 
broad social program of “helping the 
worker,” a spirit of arrogance and 
carelessness has developed in some 
of the less deserving workers. Has 
forty years of training in scientific 
management done nothing to im- 
prove our ultimate viewpoints? We 
see a timid management gratefully 
accepting mediocrity in performance, 
fearful that if any kind or type of 
discipline is enforced that the “em- 
ployees will quit.” We see frantic 
customers accepting inferior service, 
low grade merchandise at premium 
prices, grateful that they have been 
served—and privately, we suspect, 
they are hoping that a “recession” 
will bring retribution to the unde- 
serving. 

Have we lost all pride in accom- 
plishment ? Have we lost the pio- 
neering spirit which built this coun- 
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QUO VADAMUS 


by GUY FERGASON 


try and many of the successful 
business enterprises? Have we lost 
the spirit of hard work, fair compe- 
tition and ingenuity? We are not 
pessimistic, nor are we crying the 
cry of the doomed. We are just 
raising a few questions, the answers 
to which must be individually de- 
veloped. Is the real answer to be 
found in an economic shakeup which 
usually accompanies a business re- 
cession? Is that the only means by 
which relative values can again be 
brought into balance? 





The author, owner and president of 
Fergason Personnel, entered the field 
of employment agency work with a 
background of insurance experience. 
His office is the only one in the United 
States, as far as we know, that deals 
exclusively in the placement of insur- 


ance personnel. Mr. Fergason is a 
well-known author and speaker on 
personnel problems and aptitude test- 
ing. If the article raises any questions, 
Mr. Fergason will be glad to discuss 
his viewpoint with any reader, 


We have been an advocate of 
many of the so-called scientific prac- 
tices of management. For years we 
have recommended a four pronged 
program. The first prong deals with 
selection. We believe that the ap- 
plicants should be screened and then 
selected on the basis of their qualifi- 
cations as compared to the jobs’ re- 
quirements. Diagnostic interviewing 
and aptitude testing are integral 
parts of an enlightened selection 
program. Certain jobs are routine 
and deal with repetitive operations. 
Other jobs require judgment, initia- 
tive and an alert mind. Still others 
require considerable contact with fel- 
low employees or the public. Each 
of these “types” of jobs requires a 
person who possesses the specific 
characteristics so necessary to suc- 
cessful performance on that type of 
job. 


Superlatives 


We constantly think in superlative 
terms—the best employee, the most 
intelligent, the most pleasing person- 
ality, the best appearance, etc. It’s 
possible that personality and appear- 
ance have little, if any, influence in 
the performance in these routine 
occupations and that mental alertness 
is not a requirement for simple re- 
petitive operations which are easily 
learned and after they are learned, 
are subject to few changes. Why 
should an applicant who possesses 
higher qualifications (qualifications 
which can command higher rates) 
be content to work for an indefinite 
period on a job on which he cannot 
use his full capacities ? 

Therein lies part of the solution 
to the problem of discontentment. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Quo Vadamus—Continued 


We wish to “brush-off” one common 
objection to testing and diagnostic 
interviewing that goes something like 
this—why test and screen when there 
is no choice of applicants due to 
personnel shortages? The answer— 
testing is not a rejection device but 
a diagnostic technique whereby we 





applicant for the purpose of intelli- 
gent placement and use according to 
his qualifications. 

The second prong of this program 
deals with job analysis and job ap- 
praisal (evaluation). We _ believe 
that each job should be studied in 
light of the operations performed on 
the job and that the various jobs 
should be compared so that relative 


learn more about an incumbent or 


values can be established. 








: We Asked Oursdies ¥ 





What Can Proper Training 
Do for the Average Agent? 





... a look at the record 





gave us the answer! 








UR “YOU, INC.” TRAINING PLAN drives toward 

two objectives over and above the perfection of 
basic selling skills: (1) early development of a long- 
range, career attitude toward the job, and (2) early 
development of sound habits of time and budget control. 
We feel that these fundamentals must always be the cor- 
nerstones of lasting success. 


How has this philosophy worked out in practice? 


Among those completing their first three months of 
training under our “You, Inc.” plan, average written 
production has been $78,777; average written produc- 
tion during the first year, $316,160! 


On the basis of these results, we earnestly believe that 
more attention to the establishment of a “career con- 
cept” of the job and “career habits” in the field will help 
an average trainee achieve above-average success. 








@ This is the fourth in a series 
of advertisements present- 
ing ONE pany’s opini 

on the subject of “career 
underu:riting.” 








A Company of CAREER Underwriters ‘OME OFFICE 


SACRAMENTO 
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rable work should be paid for by 
comparable rates which should vary 
only by the degree of efficiency ang 
productivity and superiority of the 
incumbents. Basically comparable 
work, or we might say, identical 
work (work which requires either 
the same qualifications in the jp. 
cumbents, or work which includes 
identical tasks) should carry the 
same basic rate—rate differentials 
which may exist should be based on 
superior performance. Cost-of-liy. 
ing adjustments should be uniformh 
applied within each class of jobs 
inasmuch as they are adjustments to 
the basic rate and not the perform. 
ance rate. 


Employee Training 


The third prong of the program 
deals with employee training. New 
employees either learn by absorption 
which is a long process, or they learn 
by directed effort which results from 
a conscious effort on the part of the 
employer. Particularly appropriate 
to today’s problems are the super- 
visory training programs which deal 
with employee relations. We. all 
need, from time to time, a revitaliza- 
tion of our attitudes and a redirec- 
tion of our thinking. Management, 
so it has been said, is as much an 
attitude as it is a technique. We 
learn techniques readily because they 
are practical, tangible and measur- 
able. We draw away from things so 
nebulous as training courses in atti- 
tudes. Yet, the employees are quick 
to sense an attitude of interest or 
disinterest as it may be demonstrated 
by acts, policies and atmosphere. 
The demonstrations of an attitude 
are more important than the “lip- 
service” and words which are in- 
tended to portray that attitude. 

The fourth prong deals with merit 
rating. It has been said that “em- 
ployees would rather be criticized 
than ignored.” No management con- 
sciously ignores its employees but 
unconsciously it gives the impression 
of ignoring because it (manage- 
ment) has not defined in the em- 
ployees’ terms the factors which con- 
stitute recognition. 

One of the best illustrations of 
this situation came to our attention 
through an experience of a friend. 
This friend is a supervisor for one 
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of Chicago’s large enterprises. He 
periodically prepared and submitted 
to management a certain report, the 
preparation of which required con- 
siderable care and thought. Time 
after time the report was submitted 
and no comment was forthcoming. 
Neither praise nor criticism was 
given. My friend became progres- 
sively more discouraged and dis- 
quieted. He finally assumed that 
they (management) were not Satis- 
fied with his efforts. He approached 
the executive to whom his reports 
were submitted and stated that he 
was quite unhappy in his work and 
asked if the executive would do him 
the favor and courtesy of informing 
him what was wrong with the reports 
and why he had received no com- 
mendation for his efforts. As far as 
we can remember, the executive’s 
reply as it was related to us, went 
something like this—‘‘We have no 
criticism to offer about your work. 
To the contrary, your work is out- 
standing. We consider you one of 
our most valuable young executives 
and we have planned on building our 
future organization around em- 
ployees such as you.” 


Then this executive gave out with 
his philosophy—*Y ou can remember 
this, as long as you do not hear from 
me, you are doing a fine job. It’s 
when you do hear from me that you 
can start worrying. The greatest 
compliment I can pay you is to let 
you work out your problems by 
yourself. The best employees re- 
quire no supervision. I (the execu- 
tive) am too busy to go around tell- 
ing people how good they are.”’ Thus 
ends the executive’s philosophy. 


Everyone Needs Encouragement 


He is right in that the best em- 
ployees require the least direction 
but supervision involves more than 
direction—it involves personal con- 
tact, encouragement, and inspiration. 
We need encouragement; we need, 
from time to time, the stimulation 
that praise and appreciation of ef- 
forts gives. We need someone to 
keep the reins drawn tight and to 
follow through in our efforts. Merit 
rating is an appraisal of the over- 
all service value of an employee as 
determined by an analysis of the 
objective factors such as produc- 
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In Checking Up On The Future 


1. A long range of policies to enable 
you to offer some form of insurance 


2. Rates that compare more than favor- 


3. Commission scale that is outstanding 
by any standard of comparison. 

4. Promotion when ready for it—with 
concrete conditions explained when 
accepting your contract—don’t have 
to haggle when you show the ability. 
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tivity, attendance, punctuality, qual- 
ity of work, and appearance. Merit 
rating is also an appraisal of the 
over-all potential value of an em- 
ployee as determined by an analysis 
of the subjective factors such as 
attitudes, cooperation, and relations 
with other employees. Merit rating 
or personnel appraisal, if properly 
handled, is not only a technique of 
personnel evaluation, but it is a plan 
for the stimulation and encourage- 
ment of the employees. 

What has this so-called four 
pronged program to do with the gen- 
erally unsettled state of human rela- 
tions in business? In our opinion it 
is not the answer but part of the an- 
swer. It directs the attention to the 
importance of selection; it directs 
the attention to balanced job values 
and personnel values; it directs the 


attention to merit rewards and per- 
sonal contacts with the employees ; 
it directs the attention to the neces- 
sity of training and employee self- 
help. It helps the employee to regis- 
ter on his job. Job satisfaction is 
truly a subject which should be 
studied—the causes of job satisfac- 
tion may be a revelation to many 
business executives. 

One of the old Greek philosophers 
in his writings on the general subject 
of management said that often we 
are so busy defending ourselves 
against the trifling deceits and petty 
matters that we forget to discern the 
talents and characters of those we 
employ, and that more is lost by de- 
lay and irresolution which arises 
from want of confidence in those 
who must be employed than from 
these petty deceits. 

















N IMPORTANT addition to 

the headquarters staff of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers will be made September 1, 
1947 when Ross M. Trump as- 
sumes the duties associated with the 
newly created position of Assistant 
Dean. 

Mr. Trump comes to the Ameri- 
can College from Tulane University 
where he has served not only as 
Professor of Administration in the 
College of Commerce but as Dean 
of the University College and Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President. He 
is a native Ohioan and received his 
education at Ohio State University. 

Although having been associated 
at various times with the United 
States Treasury Department and the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League, and having had three years 
of experience as a life underwriter, 
most of Mr. Trump’s active profes- 
sional career has been in collegiate 
schools of business, either at Ohio 


C.L.U. ADVANCES TRUMP 


State University or at Tulane Uni- 
versity, where his teaching has pri- 
marily been in the fields of Market- 
ing and Insurance. He is a member 
of Beta Gamma Sigma (the national 
honor fraternity in collegiate schools 
of business), the American Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers of 
Insurance, the American Economic 
Association, the American Market- 
ing Association, the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, the Per- 
sonnel Managers Association, the 
Southeastern Association for Adult 
Education, the Southern University 
Conference and International House 
at New Orleans. 

The position to which Mr. Trump 
has been appointed with the Ameri- 
can College was authorized by the 
Board of Trustees on account of the 
marked growth in nature and vol- 
ume of C.L.U. interests and activi- 
ties. Not only has the number of 
candidates taking the C.L.U. ex- 
aminations this June exceeded by a 
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“NOT-IN-FORCE™ 


More than 77,000,000 Americans 
now own over $176,000,000,000 of life insurance. Yet, 
more important than the “in-force” figure is the “not-in- 
force” figure — the billions of dollars of protection which 
should be on the books of life insurance companies but 
which have not as yet been solicited. 

That great volume of unwritten business is a real 
challenge to the life insurance salesmen of America. 

To aid its representatives in meeting this challenge, 
The Union Central supports them with the most modern 
. . . the most salable policy con- 
. the most usable sales helps . . 
power and prestige it has gained through 80 years of 
experience in providing financial protection and security 


sales training methods 
tracts .. 


for the families of America. 
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the Union Central LIFE INSURANCE CO, cincinnani, onto 
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50% margin the highest previous 
figure, but the demand for research 
activities and publications has sub- 
stantially increased. The College's 
expanding influence in professional 
and educational circles has accord- 
ingly made necessary the develop- 
ment of a headquarters staff which 
is adequately commensurate in size 
and ability with the opportunities P 
and responsibilities that lie ahead. ce 
An estimated 2,500 underwriters Insu 
took part in the 21st series of 5§ hours | 
examinations held June 11-13 at reducec 
121 different educational institu.) ™¥st 
tions in 43 states, D. of C., Hawaii holders 
and Toronto, Canada. ways 
New officers elected by the New§ te!" P 
York Chapter are: President, L. E. sonal ' 
Bottens (Teachers Insurance & An- § 8 4 * 
nuity Assn.); Vice Presidents, § ™°"> 
G. H. Young (State Mutual), H. R. § Pre" 
Loewenheim and S. Huber problet 
(Home) ; Secretary, P. A. Quarto J "™* 
(John Hancock), and Treasurer, clients 
V. J. Johntry (Guardian). and in 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Qualifying Prospects 


7 LOSE of us who have sold Life 
Insurance a few years find our 
hours in the’ field being gradually 
reduced because more and more time 
must be given in servicing policy- 
holders. This service does not al- 
mean specifically servicing 
their policies. It often means per- 
sonal service for our clients in help- 
ing a son or daughter find employ- 
ment, in helping on some civic 
project, or with numerous other 
problems that may arise. This is 
time well spent. We appreciate our 
clients turning to us, yet our calls 
and interviews for new business are 
gradually being reduced. 


ways 


When faced with shorter hours in 
the field, then, our only way to main- 
tain our record of production or to 
increase production is to work out 
our own personal plans for securing 
referred and better qualified pros- 
pects. This we can do through es- 
tablished salary savings groups, 
through additional insurance on pol- 
icyholders, through civic club con- 
nections and through our centers of 
influence. 

There is no better way to boost 
our morale, to engender optimism 
and enthusiasm than to have promis- 
ing prospects to see that day, that 
week and even that year. We have 
a definite goal toward which we 
work, and it creates within us a 
challenge to finish the job on sched- 
ule. It leaves no mornings at the 
office when we wonder where we 
will go that day. 

All schedules in this business are 
subject to daily adjustments, for 
there can be no iron-clad rules, but 
as an outline, I try to adhere roughly 
to the following plan: 


1. Set aside the first three months 
of the year for re-canvass of 
individual policyholders for 
additional insurance. 
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2. Use the next four months to 
work on larger bracket cases 
for taxes, gifts, or business in- 
surance; to develop the new 
leads gained from my policy- 
holders ; to contact my centers 
of influence for new leads. 


3. Use the last four months of 
the year on Salary Savings 
Groups that yield additional in- 
surance on old policyholders 
as well as new business on new 
employees. 





Miss Dulaney has been associated 
with the Great National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas, for 
the past seventeen years, has won 
their highest Efficiency Award Cup 
nine years, and is a member of their 
Top Club. She is active in Dallas 
Association of Life Underwriters, was 
Treasurer two years and Secretary 
ast three years. She is a Life Mem- 
ow of Women's Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table; has qualified six 
years for the Leaders Round Table 
of Texas; and has qualified past two 
years for National Quality Award. 


During the first two weeks in 
January, nearly everyone is busy on 
income tax reports, on Christmas 
bills, and on re-adjustment after 
the holidays. I have found this time 
well spent in pulling files on my 
policyholders, reviewing their cases 
and their plans for additional in- 
surance. As far as possible, I make 
up programs for a definite presenta- 


tion on additional insurance. Re- 
gardless of how many changes 


should be made in these programs 
for additional insurance, I figure a 
secretary's time is much cheaper 
than my second calls in the field. 
In addition, I have found my first 
call on old policyholders with a defi- 
nite program more effective than a 
preliminary call with call backs for 
the interview. 


Employed Women 


For employed women policyhold- 
ers, I have programs made for addi- 
tional Retirement Income. These 
are for a minimum of $50.00 per 
month, maturing 55 to 65 according 
to their age—a larger amount if I 
know they can afford it. The pro- 
grams are definite and specific in 
that they show what it will do /f 
They Live; If They Stop; If They 
Die; What It Will Cost. 


Employed business women are 
the most difficult of all my policy 
holders to see during working hours, 
so I reserve the luncheon hour for 
them. I invite them to my office 
and use a cleared desk in a private 
closing room. I have my luncheon 
brought in from one of the best tea 
rooms in the city. I use a soft light 
and colored paper plates, and nap 
kins in two tones for attractiveness. 
The reaction is always favorable, 
They may not be able to buy, but 
they are pleased, and | do not fight 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Qualifying Prospects—Continued 


a wall of resistance. From them I 
get additional new referred leads, 
and close one out of 2.3 interviews. 

For the young war widow, a 
combination policy of Family In- 
come for her baby and old age re- 
tirement plan for herself is effective. 

Then I strive to work in my other 
policyholders for morning or after- 
noon appointments at their places of 
business. For the family man, addi- 
tional ‘‘Family Income” supplements 
the wife’s income should anything 
happen to him during these years 
of higher cost of living; or it can 
be used as a mortgage policy; and 
then when the children are grown 
it can be converted into a Retire- 
ment for himself for difference in 
reserves—flexible to adjust as the 
years roll by. 


Large Buyers in April 


I like to begin work on the larger 
bracket cases in April. Most men 
are tax conscious after March 15th. 
This group is a challenge to our 
“nose for situations.” It may be a 


successful father giving his children 
a share in the closed corporation 
that he has organized and developed. 
There may be an opportunity for 
the adult children to purchase in- 
surance on the father on a third- 
party basis. It may be a gift of 
insurance from wealthy grandfather 
to grandson to avoid a double pay- 
ment of estate taxes on his property 
passing to his grandchildren. 

Last year I wrote a large single 
premium policy on a woman buyer 
for a large dress manufacturing 
company. I knew her bonus ran 
into five figures, so I ordered out 
an extra $50,000.00 on third-party 
basis. I had the additional policy 
made to her firm and called to meet 
the president of the corporation. 
They took the business as “Key 
Employee” insurance. All of these 
situations are individual, but when 
closed, they are the profits in our 
business for they are always in size- 
able blocks. 

I’ve always kept records on the 
value of calls and interviews. In 
this way I can very soon determine 
if a new salary savings group will 
be profitable. 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


non-cancellable 


our policies. 








and guaranteed renewable dis- 
ability income insurance that covers the entire 
physical hazard. . .not accident only, nor does it 
exclude certain types of sickness. It provides full 
coverage. This is one of the good reasons why so 


many life underwriters protect their clients under 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look up our office in your locality” 
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My most profitable group ha 
been combination Group Insurane 
and Salary Saving permanent in 
surance on the instructors in a large 
college. The Group is based on sal- 
ary and age so that information js 
available at once. I keep a complete 
file on each person connected with 
the college. On the back of each 
file card I list “off hours,” depart- 
ment, and building. From this list, 
each evening after dinner I make 
the next day’s schedules, and there 
need be no idle hours when some- 
one cannot be seen. By having this 
close a contact, I can personally 
service any policies they previously 
have, and am in position for new 
additions on not only the instructors 
but their families. The greatest ad- 
vantage in this group is not pros- 
pects in the higher salary brackets, 
but the fact that in each of the 8 
hours per day, there are 3 or 4 per- 
sons per hour in a building available. 
It is the complete conservation of 
time. 


I use my policyholders as my 
centers of influence. I usually call 
them personally for someone inter- 
ested in the same type of policy they 
have. I have a training and em- 
ployment firm that uses my blotters 
exclusively so that my name is con- 
stantly before those testing for new 
jobs. The most promising of these 
can be contacted after finding em- 
ployment. Each of us has policy- 
holders in high schools that can 
refer us to new teachers, or in firms 
that can tell us of promotions or 
advances in salaries. I have found 
referred leads like these to be one 
of my greatest time savers. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Toastmasters International, August 11-14, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 


Million Dollar Round Table Conference, 
September 5-9, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 


National Association of Life Underwriters 
Annual Meeting, September 8-12, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

International Claim Association, Septem- 
ber 15-17, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 


Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
October 2-4, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Life Convention, October 6-10, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Agency Management Association, Novem- 


ber 12-14, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
ll. 
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HERE was placed in print a 
short time ago a well authenti- 
cated article dealing with a certain 
obscure tribe. Carrying forward a 
tradition or taboo of lost meaning 
these people, by deliberate choice, 
cover their entire body in volumi- 
nous garments, including therein 
special blinders to completely elimi- 
nate the possibility of vision. 
This ungainly regalia and blind- 
ness attend their entire lives, making 
of course, from our viewpoint, an 
outrageous or even a nearly obscene 
way of living. Not the least of the 
worries attached is the imposition 
of a death penalty in the event that 
one brush or bump into another of 
his fellow tribesmen. 
Mental quirks are to be found 
everywhere in all the different 
stratas of man’s makeup and evolu- 
tion. Viewpoints, creeds, religious 
cults, political beliefs, all of the 
ountless vagaries of the human in- 
tellect manifest themselves in vary- 
ing outward forms and expressions. 
Each to his belief, and as he be- 
lieves, so will his conduct and suc- 
cess be measured by his associate 
thinkers. To those of opposite view- 
point he may be stupid, dull, eccen- 
tric, or even ready for commitment 
to institutional correction. There- 
fore, mentality and the exercise of 
discussion relating to it develops to 
the field of professional activity em- 
bracing the psychologist, psychiatrist 
and others of allied talents. 


Yardstick of Success 


The yardstick of measurement for 
success in selling insurance may, 
however, be safely applied by the 
layman. There is no need for prob- 
ing the intricacies of complex mental 
obscurities but rather a forthright 
airing of certain basic facts well 


*See Home Office and Field Appointments 
under Northern Life, Page 54. 
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Mental Attitude 


by RUSS H. GOODWIN* 


recognized notwithstanding the od- 
dity that they are too infrequently 
examined. . 

Mental attitude toward selling is 
the key to every related sequence in 
the progression of a sale. Each 
seller must first evaluate his position 
and firmly fix his advantages before 
attempting this business as a career. 
“Hangdog” attitude fostered by the 
myriad obstacles and disappoint- 
ments of selling must be seen in 
proper mental perspective that they 
may be dwarfed to easily handled 
proportions. Whining over lost ex- 
pectations is a greased slide to an 
abyss of mental confusion, wherein 





In the January 29, 1945 edition of Best's 
Life Bulletin it was noted that a Russ H. 
Goodwin of the home office agency of the 
Northern Life of Seattle, Washington had 
sold $1,000,000 of life insurance in his first 
year in the business (1944). He repeated in 
1945 and a similar achievement has been 
recorded for 1946. In making this outstand- 
ing record Mr. Goodwin undoubtedly drew 
on previous business experience, primarily 
investments. But he also has been owner and 
operator of mines in Alaska, saw mills and 
lumber b in hington. When a 
man starts off in this business by qualifying 
for the Million Dollar Round Table and con- 
tinues, he definitely has a story to tell that 
every life agent should find most interesting. 








sufficient boiling, agitation, and lost 
energy are expended that properly 
directed to correct action would re- 
sult in worthy expanded income. 


Developing Attitude 


Well enough to talk about proper 
mental attitude, but how is it to be 
obtained? Fine to speak of the 
measuring stick of success, but who 
is to wave the magic wand ? 
Salesmen are born, not made. So 
and so has a natural flair for selling ; 
no wonder he does well. 
Strictly “poppycock”! And the 
magic wand is easily applied by the 
simple expedient of comparison. All 
things are comparative and daily 
usage of its easily understood for- 
mula have dulled us to its significant 
advantages, 
Let’s sum them up for the insur- 
ance man and caliper his mental 
outlook following an analytical re- 
view of his opportunity; using the 
comparative method and listing fac- 
tually his position. He may choose 
any walk of life desired but for 
purposes of the moment there is 
selected the manufacturer. 
His Problem. 
Capital Investment. 
Acquisition of Raw Material. 
Transportation to Plant. 
Labor Relations at Source. 
Manufacturing Technique. 
Competitive Firms. 
Tax Problems. 
Retention or 
Basic Patents. 
Distribution. 
Government Regulations. 
Projection of Needs and Buying 
to Future. 

Plant Maintenance. 

Reserve for New Equipment. 

Satisfaction of Income to Stock- 
holders, etc. 

Safety Regulations. 

Proper Executive Personnel. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE 


DPEULALISTS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL and 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 
Telephone STAte 1336 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


660 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


437 S. Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 


75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 3826 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 S. LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 33, ILL. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
N. A. Seana. Ph.D. 
ally 


L. J. Franklin 4020 











FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 
New York City $3 N. Y. 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 














W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 

















Ordinary—Continued 


Employer-Employee Relations. 

Collective Bargaining, Closed 
Shop. 

Retirement Benefits in Addition 
to Social Security. 

Health Insurance and Injury 
Compensation. 

Problem of Profit Sharing with 
Accepted Employees, Tending 
to Establish Lasting Organiza- 
tion. 

Provision for Proper Legal Ad- 
vice. 

Constant Threat of New Article 
Superseding His Product. 
Credit and Banking Facilities to 

Maintain Seasonal Savings in 
Production. 
Sale of Product. 


This is enough, the list is endless, 
but at the final point sale of the 
article becomes paramount. 


Consider your advantages for the 
last item is your only concern. Now 
recognize the article you sell for it 
shall never become obsolete. It has 
endured through all time and ne 
threat of man can obliterate it. I 





is the quest for security and you 
helpfully assist it. Adjust your men- 
tality, not fatuously, but in the cold 
light of reason and logic. Where do 
you fit? Throw off “peddler” com- 
plex and the weight of a poorly 
conceived “tough spot” in life. Take 
five minutes of retrospect to men- 
tally view the many arduous and 
menial tasks that millions of people 
daily and endlessly perform through 
life. Bolster your freedom and self- 
sufficiency by an acknowledgment 
of advantages clearly discernible 
through proper mental attitude. 
Cast off the blinders of the tribes- 
man and with alert intelligence form 
your picture of comparative values. 


Ten minutes each morning of con- 
sidered thought, spurred to action 
by the sense of well-being formed 
through a mental picture of com- 
parative standards, will give to any 
insurance seller a day of accom- 
plishment. Remember even though 
science and invention carry where 
they will as the mortality in business 


rises and falls, as the new emerges | 


and the cited manufacturer disap- 
pears, there is still for you the age- 
less world and changeless creed for 
desire of security is born with man. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Jnuesiment Seminar 


ORE than eighty men inter- 

ested in investments for life in- 
surance companies are now engaged 
in reviewing the things they heard 
during an eleven-day period of 
schooling at Indiana University. 
This seminar is an activity of the 
American Life Convention. The 
spade work in getting it started was 
largely that of Alex Cunningham 
of the Western Life of Montana. 
The Director is Harry C. Sauvain of 
Indiana University. 

This fifth session differed in fac- 
ulty and spirit from its predecessors. 
The catalog announcing the 1947 
meeting contains the significant sen- 
tence, “There are no examinations 
because the purpose of the seminar 
is not to train men in the usual aca- 
demic sense, but rather to stimulate 
and develop individual thinking.” 
Certainly the students this year gave 
indication 


every of doing some 
thinking in an endeavor to decide 
for themselves the controversial 


points taken up by a number of the 
speakers. Nadler of New York 
University, Jacoby of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and Slichter of Harvard, 
gave us a great deal to think about. 
Slichter’s final lecture at eleven 
o'clock Thursday morning the day 
before the Fourth of July and the 
final lecture of the seminar, was the 
finest I have ever heard in any 
school. Professor Yntema of Chi- 
cago University was a favorite of 
a number of the students in his dis- 
cussion of the problem of economic 
stability. 

Another University of Chicago 
professor, Dr. Theodore Schultz, 
Chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, by reporting his personal 
man-to-man research in agricultural 
economics, and Donald S. Thomp- 
son, Vice President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, gave us 
a great deal of valuable information 
about real estate and mortgages. 
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by WENDELL P. COLER 





| “There is nothing permanent ex- | 
cept change"’—Heraclitus 

















Ralph Davis, noted geologist and 
petroleum and gas engineer, brought 
some of his slides showing typical 
formations of the oil and gas terri- 
tory, Fairman R. Dick of Dick and 
Merle-Smith, talked about railroads, 
S. D. Kirkpatrick, Editor of Chemi- 
cal Engineering, talked about the 
development of research and its im- 
portance to the investor, Lawrence 
Wallace, Vice President of the 
Trundle Engineering Company, dis- 
cussed the opportunities for better 
management of business. 

While all were helpful, yet there 
was not the sustained interest that 
there was in the work of the two 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American Life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 





other groups, (1) the professors, 
and, (2) the investment analysts 
from the companies and from the 
professional investment analytical 
field. One of the professors who 
stirred interest because of his 
avowed new deal leanings, was 
Morris Garnsey, Chairman of the 
Department of Economics of the 
University of Colorado. His dis- 
cussions of regional economics as 
distinct from sectional economics 
were interesting to the group even 
though the students were not en- 
thusiastic about his references to the 
need of government development of 
authorities such as the Missouri 
Valley Authority and his approval 
of deficit financing of public works. — 


New Feature 


The work of the group of prac- 
tical investment analysts met an en- 
thusiastic reception—on every hand, 
one hearing that, “Well here at last 
is something we can sink our teeth 
into.” “I like that.” “It helps me 
with my everyday work.”’ Speakers 
receiving this praise were Sherwin 
C. Badger, Financial Secretary of 
the New England Mutual Life who 
talked on investment policies, David 
C. Bevan, Assistant Treasurer of 
the New York Life who talked on 
the purchase of real estate for lease, 
Corliss D. Anderson, partner of 
Duff, Anderson and Clark, indus- 
trial security analysts, who discussed 
industrial common and preferred 
stock investments, and P. P. Stat- 
has, senior partner of Duff and 
Phelps, who discussed natural gas 
securities. 

A new feature of this year’s sem- 
inar was the opportunity given to 
visit with James J. O’Leary, Di- 
rector of Research for the com- 
panies’ own investment research 
committee, and with Harold Fraine, 
his assistant. Each of them spent 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments—Continued 


one week with the seminar. Jim 
O'Leary was on the faculty and dis- 
cussed federal government financ- 
ing. 


Strenuous Course 


The seminar course is a strenuous 
one. There are five lectures per day 
running from nine o’clock until 
three o’clock with an hour for lunch. 
In addition, on many afternoons 
there were sessions of one-half hour 
to an hour of questions and answers 
with the faculty men who stirred 
especial interest. Marcus Nadler of 
New York University who has long 
been the most popular faculty mem- 
ber, scored a record with a one and 
one-half hour “bull” session from 
five o’clock until six-thirty on Mon- 
day. 

Evening lectures this year were 
delivered by Dr. H. J. Muller, Nobel 
prize winner and Professor of Zo- 
ology of Indiana University ; Profes- 
sor R. J. Saulnier, Director of the 
Financial Research Program of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; and Dr. Walter E. Hoadley 





of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. The lecture by Dr. Muller 
was most interesting. He told of his 
research in the effect of X-rays and 
other things on the genes. It may 
seem a little far-fetched to couple a 
lecture of this type with the semi- 
nar. However, if one were to select 
a theme for the 1947 session of the 
seminar, it could well be research 
and its importance to the investor. 

Many other nien were on the 
faculty. 

We cannot give you a great deal 
of detail with reference to the ideas 
of the different faculty members. 

Corliss Anderson discussed com- 
mon and preferred stock invest- 
ments. He gave specific information 
as to methods of studying equity in- 
vestments, attributes of certain busi- 
nesses which he did not like and of 
others which he did favor, and 
finally gave us a list of stocks for 
consideration at this time. He dis- 
tributed a copy of Duff, Anderson 
and Clark’s industrial preferred 
stock equity chart and a tabulation 
of the common stocks held by the 
1946 largest life insurance compa- 
nies doing business in Illinois. This 





latter tabulation will be of especial 
interest to any one considering en- 
tering the common stock field. 

Sherwin Badger, Financial Sec- 
retary of the New England Mutual, 
discussed portfolio management, 
He traced the changes in demand 
and supply of capital in the recent 
past. One of the advantages of hay- 
ing Mr. Badger as a member of such 
a faculty is that he is able to talk 
in terms familiar to the audience. 

The students were pleased to have 
Dave Bevan, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of the New York Life, discuss 
real estate equity investments. 
Many of us thought that this was 
one of the most helpful discussions 
because of our unfamiliarity with 
this new field. 

Dr. Clarence Heer of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, discussed 
municipal taxes and_ obligations. 
This was one of the best lectures on 
municipals I have ever heard. 

Dr. Jacoby of the University of 
Chicago talked on trends in Ameri- 
can business finance. He pointed 
out the strong growth factor in our 
economy, that capital formation had 
been delayed by the depression, that 
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Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia — the 
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CHAS. H. GARRISON 
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JAS. G. HUNTER 
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United States Government on the Atlantic Seaboard. 


A Tribute to the Winners of 1947 Quality Award 


The Atlantic Life, recognizing that quality business can come only from quality underwriters, pays tribute 
to fifteen of its associates who have distinguished themselves by qualifying for a position among the select group 
of quality award winners for 1947. We are proud to recognize the following fifteen men for their ability as 


W. R. REPASS 
Bristol Agency 


H. D. SALTER 
South Carolina Agency 
HORACE F. SHARP 

Richmond Agency 
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HARRY M. PIPER 
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our population had increased largely, 
that there is a deficiency of capital 
at the service of the average em- 
ployee as compared with 1929, for 
example. His addresses were espe- 
cially stimulating and led to many 
new avenues of thought. 


Other Speakers 


Dr. Nadler in talking about credit 
conditions and money rates, said that 
in the foreseeable future he did not 
see long governments breaking par 
but that there would probably be 
some softening in corporate bonds 
which would enable the investor to 
build up an insurance fund for the 
risk of loss when buying corporate 
bonds. He also talked about foreign 
relations and the trend towards na- 
tionalization of productive facilities 
in Europe. He is a most inspiring 
speaker and it is no wonder that he 
is tops among the faculty with most 
of those who attend the seminars. 

Dean Potter of the School of En- 
gineering of Purdue University dis- 
cussed research and the factors con- 
tributing to American industrial 
supremacy such as the greater use 
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of power. He pointed out that the 
average family in this country is 
served by mechanical power which is 
equivalent to the efforts of about 
500 slaves. 

Dr. Slichter of Harvard is another 
repeat professor so far as the sem- 
inar is concerned. His discussion of 
industrial relations and the prospect 
for union-management cooperation 
were helpful as his lectures always 
are. When it came to a discussion 
of the short-term business outlook 
and finally the American economy, 
its prospects and problems, he out- 
did himself. I am glad that I have 
extensive notes so that I may go over 
these last two lectures from time to 
time in the future. One of his points 
which I think we should all con- 
sider is this—that perhaps the social- 
ization of income through our high 
tax rates will avoid the socialization 
of the means of production in this 
country. 

Dr. Rufus S. Tucker, Economist 
of General Motors, was another who 
touched upon the availability of 
power in much the same way that 
Dr. Potter of Purdue did. Dr. 
Tucker’s figures show that in 1850 


we were using 76 horse power hours 
per capita in this country but that in 
1944 this had expanded to 271 horse 
power hours per capita. 

Another discussion of similar 
topics under the heading of the 
economic implications of technology 
was that by Dr. William E. Wicken- 
den, President of Case School of 
Applied Science. 


Stimulating and Informative 


If the first four sessions of the 
Life Officers’ Investment Seminar 
had not established its reputation, 
the fifth session would have done 
so. The faculty was better, the time- 
liness of the subjects discussed was 
well-nigh perfect and above all the 
seminar more largely reached this 
year its goal of appealing to men of 
policy-making grade. There were 
eighty-one registrations. Thirty- 
five attended for the first time. The 
other forty-six were repeat custom- 
ers, so to speak. One of the prob- 
lems was to secure speakers who 
could give something of seminar 
grade with reference to mortgages. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The 1947 session did this. In 1940, 
1941 and 1942 there was a great 
deal of talk about government fi- 
nance. We also had this subject be- 
fore us in 1947 but it was treated in 
a different way. Some of the thirty- 
five new students this year doubtless 
would have received more from this 
year’s session had they had more 
of the work on elementary banking 
which we oldsters had in the earlier 
years, 

Some may wonder why there are 
so many repeat students. The matter 
is understandable. These sessions 
are stimulating and informative. In 
addition they give an unparalleled 
opportunity for interchange of ideas 
between investment officers of dif- 
ferent companies. 

Life insurance is marching on in- 
vestmentwise as well as in sales and 
administrative methods. One of the 
larger companies, represented by 
two men at the seminar, is out of 
the public bond market and is mak- 
ing all of its investments in mort- 


gages and so-called private deals. 
Another large company is now plac- 
ing 80% of its funds in private 
placements. Such developments will 
lead to the need of more and more 
information about the principles be- 
ing followed by these pioneers. 

Alex Cunningham was back to his 
first session of the seminar after a 
long period in the navy. I am sure 
he will tell you that his dream about 
the seminar has been realized. 


CSO TABLES 
by NELSON AND WARREN 


ORE than 1000 pages of CSO 

policy values and reserves are 
being published * by Nelson and 
Warren, Consulting Actuaries of 
915 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. These 
tables are for company use in pre- 
paring ratebooks and policy forms. 
They include additional plans and 
values to those in the CSO Tables 
published by the Joint Actuarial 
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Committee in preparation for the 
January 1, 1948 “Guertin Law” 
deadline. 

Values in Nelson and Warren’s 
tables include 100% extended in- 
surance calculations for all the 
“Committee plans” at 21%4% and 
3% interest. (These two interest 
rates are by far the most popular.) 
Policy values are being published in 
ratebook form so that cash and 
paid-up values are shown along with 
the 100% extended insurance values. 
Cash values are the minimum values 
under the standard law and are 
shown to cents, paid-up insurance is 
taken to the higher dollar, and ex- 
tended insurance to the higher day 
—this accords with the practice of 
most companies. 

In addition, this actuarial firm’s 
tables include policy values and re- 
serves for many special plans of in- 
surance such as Endowment Income 
(both continuous premium and 20- 
pay), Modified Life, Expectancy 
Term, Double Protection, Life 
Paid-Up at Age —, Endowment at 
Age —, and Joint Life plans. 


Solve Printing Problem 


Many companies are finding the 
printing situation still very tight and 
Nelson and Warren’s tables may 
help solve the printing problem. 
Policy values are arranged in typi- 
cal ratebook form by age blocks and 
in many cases can be given directly 
without change to the Printer for 
type-setting copy. In some cases 
these tables are being used directly 
for photo-offset copy. 

In the course of preparation of 
these tables, Nelson and Warren 
have found that most medium sized 
companies will use either 214% or 
3% policy values with 214% con- 
siderably more popular. Some com- 
panies plan to take advantage of the 
“interest differential’ permitted by 
law and will use 3% policy values 
and 214% reserves. Relatively few 
companies plan to use 130% ex- 
tended insurance values. The ma- 
jority of midwestern companies, 
which write Juvenile insurance, will 
use Full Benefits at age 1. Some 
are using special graduation for age 
6 months to age 1, while others 
grant the full benefit at age 6 months 
which is age 1 nearest birthday. 


* We do not have copies.—Editors. 
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ACTUARIAL 





Auti-Selection and the Income Replacement Policy 


HIS article, as promised in July, 

sets out to deal with opportunities 
for selection by the public against 
the life insurance company, particu- 
larly in the case of the Income Re- 
placement Policy. Antt-selection is 
the technical term for such selection. 
We shall always have it with us. Dr. 
Richard Price, as related last month, 
noted it 180 years ago in England. 
But we must all agree that any policy 
form which is subject to an undue 
amount of anti-selection somewhere 
along its course is not a good policy 
for the soundness of the life insur- 
ance company. This article, however, 
shall attempt to show that the In- 
come Replacement Policy is well 
armed against anti-selection. 

In the course of the article we 
shall also indicate the safeguards 
against anti-selection available un- 
der the Guertin Legislation. The 
Guertin Legislation is designed pri- 
marily to provide a code and basis 
for fair-dealing with the life insur- 
ance policyholder consistent with the 
soundness of the life insurance com- 
pany. In the interests of soundness, 
therefore, we should naturally ex- 
pect it to provide offsets against anti- 
selection. It shall be one of our pur- 
poses to examine how it provides 
these, not only for the combined in- 
vestment and protection types of 
policy, such as Ordinary Life, 
Twenty Payment Life, and Twenty 
Year Endowment, with which it 
seems most concerned, but also for 
the more exclusively protection types 
such as Term and Income Replace- 
ment. 


Recap 


Back in April we dealt to some 
extent with the calculation of pre- 
miums for Level Term and Income 
Replacement Policies consistent with 
the rules of the Guertin Legislation. 
In May we touched on marketing 
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and agent’s remuneration as these 
related to Income Replacement Pol- 
icies. These were all treated on the 
basis of the new Commissioner’s 
Mortality Table for Standard Or- 
dinary business, the “C.S.O. Table.” 
In July we started the discussion of 
“anti-selection.” 

Now at length we come to a fuller 
consideration of the question of the 
anti-selection exercised against the 
life insurance companies by the liv- 
ing material out of which they manu- 
facture life insurance, especially as 
such anti-selection applies to the In- 
come Replacement Policy. Let us re- 
member, however, that the very mor- 
tality tables, upon which we base 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


our premiums and reserves, include 
the effects of anti-selection. Let us 
also here restate a sentence un- 
fortunately misworded last month: 
“The company has to meet anti- 
selection with selection, reasonable 
selection, of course.” 

In all we have to say, we shall try 
to keep our frequently repeated one 
great aim in view, namely, adequate 
and proper insurance of the indi- 
viduals of the nation under the 
voluntary system. This entails prop- 
erly adapted policy forms, highly 
trained agents, a public educated to 
appreciate true life insurance and 
sound and feasible practice by the 
companies. It means the selection, 
the protection and the encourage- 
ment of the worthy citizen. It means 
that insurance executives should not 
have to lie awake at night worrying 
how they can meet the guarantees 
of the policies. 


Anti-Selection Opportunities 


We shall now present in Table A 
following this paragraph that list of 
“anti-selection opportunities” prom- 
ised in the July article. The list 
may not be complete, but it is at 
least complete enough to indicate the 
conditions under which voluntary 
life insurance is practised. To re- 
peat the thought expressed in the 
last article, if these conditions mean 
freedom, long may we have them. 
The list gives a clear indication of 
the need for training, skill and ex- 
perience in the men responsible for 
the reliable service of our great in- 
stitution of voluntary life insurance. 
These men endeavor to select, but 
not to over-select, worthy citizens 
as the policyholders and material of 
voluntary life insurance. How suc- 
cessful the selection has been is re- 
flected in the satisfactory and down- 
ward-tending mortality curves of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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life insurance companies at the vari- 
ous attained ages. An effort was 
made to exhibit these in the January 
1945 issue of this magazine. 

TABLE A—List of Opportunities for 
Anti-selection—that ts to say, selection 
against the company by the prospect or 
the policyholder. 


A. Possibilities of anti-selection with 
regard to Mortality. 


1. Ill health or hazard not revealed 
in application—concealment. 

Too much insurance applied for 
over insurance. 

3. Over-insurance as policy years ad- 
vance—“net amount at risk” year by year 
not adjusted to remaining “future life 
value.” 

4. Lack of insurable interest on part of 
beneficiary. 

5. Lapsing when in good health. 

6. Reinstating when in poor health. 

7. Going on Extended Insurance when 
in very poor health. 

8. Taking Dividend as Paid-up Insur- 
ance when in poor health. 

9. Suicide after contestable period. 


B. Possibilities of anti-selection with 
regard to Investment. 


10. Policy 
purposes. 

11. Repayment of Policy Loan when 
money market rate of interest obtainable 
is low. 

12. Taking Loan or Cash Value when 
money difficult to get elsewhere, possi- 
bility of a cash run. 

13. Paving premiums in advance when 
market rate of interest obtainable is low. 

14. Taking Settlement Option when 
market rate of interest is low. 

15. Surrendering non-participating pol- 
icv in order to get a lower relative pre- 
mium rate if market rate of interest has 
risen. 


Loan taken for speculative 


Possibility of anti-selection with re- 


aa to Expe nse. 


16. Withdrawing before initial expenses 
have been liquidated i.e. before Asset 
Share has reached Cash Value. 

This may seem a rather depress- 
ing list of possibilities. But a man as 
a rule does not like to gamble with 
his life by taking chances with, or 
dropping, his insurance. To requote 
Henry Moir from our last article: 
“The protection offered by life as- 
surance is more thoroughly appreci- 
ated after it is possessed than be- 
fore.” 

It is interesting to note that of the 
nine Mortality Anti-selections the 
Guertin Legislation seems only spe- 
cially to protect against one, namely 
7, “Going on Extended Insurance 
when in poor health.” 
is permitted to use 


4 
je 

os 
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130% of the 
mortality provided in the new Com- 


The company 


missioners’ Table as the basis of ex- 
tended insurance. But few, if any, 
of the companies which have so far 
adopted the C. S. O. Table seem to 
have taken advantage of this mortal- 
ity safeguard. 

With regard to the six Investment 
Anti-selections the following safe- 
guards of the Guertin Legislation 
may be noted. Right of the Com- 
pany to delay the payment of any 
cash surrender value for a period of 
six months after demand. Right of 
the Company to value (i.e. discount) 
for loan and surrender purposes the 
future benefits under the policy at a 
somewhat higher rate of interest 
than used to establish the reserve. 
This means lower values and would 
offset to some extent any tendency 
of policyholders to withdraw, to the 
detriment of the Company, when 
market rates of interest are high, or 
when the Company might have to 
realize assets at a loss. But again, 
most of the companies which have 
adopted the C. Table do not 
seem to have taken advantage of this 
safeguard. 

The Guertin Legislation seems to 
be silent regarding the rate of in- 
terest on which Settlement Options 
should be calculated. 


Policy Effects 


Let us now consider some of these 
listed anti-selection possibilities as 
they may affect the company under 
a Level Lump Sum Policy and un- 
der an Income Replacement Policy, 
respectively. 

No. 2. Over-insurance in applica- 
tion: It would seem to be easier for 
both Agent and Home Office Un- 
derwriter to see the propriety of the 
amount applied for, when it is stated 
as income to be replaced rather than 
as lump sum. 

No. 3. Over-insurance as years 
advance: A desirable thing in sound 
life insurance, which is becoming 
more and more recognized, is that 
the insurance protection should be 
fitted year by year to the remaining 
“future life value” or insurable value 
of the man. This, of course, has 
long been accomplished to some ex- 
tent under the level lump sum Ordi- 
nary Life policy by means of the 
growing reserve or 
within the 


self-insurance 
policy. Such growing 
reserve reduces the insurance pro- 
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tection or potential strain on the 
company’s “mortuary fund” as the 
man grows older. One is, however, 
sometimes amazed at companies is- 
suing long term policies, for large 
amounts to age 65 or 70, under which 
there is very little reduction of net 
amount at risk as the man grows 
older. Indeed, towards the terminat- 
ing age of 65 or 70, the net amount 
at risk actually increases, a very 
unscientific situation. Then, fre- 
quently at an advanced age, the man 
is allowed to convert for the full 
amount of the original insurance, 
taking out, as it were, a new whole 
life policy without evidence of in- 
surability, probably for an amount 
which may be far from justified by 
his now reduced earnings and short 
future earning period. Under the 
Income Replacement Policy it is very 
evident that the insurance protec- 
tion is practically always fitted to 
the future life value. 

No. 4, Insurable Interest of Bene- 
ficiary: Income replacement is gen- 
erally intimately related to what is 
truly losable by the beneficiary. 

No. 5. Lapsing when in good 
health: This is pretty well answered 
in Henry Moir’s remarks quoted in 
the July issue. Possibly there might 
be a greater tendency to lapse under 
the Income Replacement Policy be- 
cause the man is not building a cash 
value for himself. The Income Re- 
placement Policy, however, is prob- 
ably sold to an intelligent group. As 
long as a man has a wife and young 
children he is likely to feel an obli- 
gation to keep his Income Replace- 
ment Policy up. It will not be likely 
to hurt the company much, perhaps 
not at all, if the policy lapses in its 
later years when the commuted value 
of the insurance is much reduced. 
There is no incentive to let the policy 
go for the sake of its cash value. 


Others 


No. 7. Going on extended insur- 
ance when in very poor health: 
There is little or no extended insur- 
ance of the conventional type avail- 
able under the Income Replacement 
Policy for the reason that its re- 
serves are so small. But the Income 
Replacement Policy should be ac- 
ompanied, or supplemented, by a 
premium deposit fund, governed, of 
ourse, by a premium deposit agree- 

ent containing safeguards to the 
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company against cash withdrawals. 
A rate of interest on the premium 
deposit fund should probably not be 
guaranteed but rather declared an- 
nually by the company. Then, when 
a premium remains overdue beyond 
the days of grace it is, by agreement, 
advanced out of the premium deposit 
fund. No policy loan or policy loan 
interest is involved. What we thus 
have is, in effect, extended insurance 
which keeps the policy in full force 
and does not need any formality of 
reinstatement. The policy is also less 
hard for the financially pressed pol- 
icyholder to carry until such time as 
his affairs recover, because there is 
no compulsory deposit element in the 
premium. This form of extended in- 
surance is one of the great features 
of the Income Replacement Policy. 
It is scientific in that it extends in- 
surance measured to the “future life 
value” of the man. Conventional 
Extended Insurance is very unscien- 
tific in that it extends insurance of 
a level lump sum with an increasing 
Net Amount at Risk when the man’s 
“future life value” is decreasing. 

No. 9. Suicide after contestable 
period: Suicide is largely the result 
of mental disease aggravated by cir- 
cumstances, financial or otherwise, 
which the man does not feel able to 
face. Is it not possible that the In- 
come Replacement Policy will appeal 
toa more mentally stable type of pol- 
icyholder than the level Lump Sum 
Policy and therefore be likely to have 
fewer suicides in its mortality ex- 
perience ? 

Nos. 10, 11, and 12. Policy 
Loans: As there is little or no loan- 
able value under the Income Re- 
placement Policy the possibility of 
speculating with cash values to the 
detriment of the policy, or of bor- 
rowing and surrendering to such an 
extent as to constitute a cash run on 
the company, may be passed over. 
There might, however, be a cash run 
on the premium deposit fund of the 
Income Replacement Policy. There- 
fore, as already stated, it should have 
safeguards from the 
standpoint. 

No. 13. Paying premiums in ad 
vance when interest rate is low: Any 
rate of interest guaranteed on the 
premium deposit fund should be very 
low, say 1% or 1¥%%. Any addi 
tional interest declared would de 
pend upon current conditions. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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No. 14. Taking settlement option 
when interest rate is low: If no op- 
tion of commuting the claim annuity 
is given, except in event of the death 
of the beneficiary, there would be no 
possibility -of selecting a settlement 
option against the company. The in- 
come replacement claim annuity 
would be calculated on so low a rate 
of interest, say 212% or lower, that 
there would likely be interest divi- 
dends. These would tend to satisfy 
insured and beneficiary. 
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No. 15. Surrendering non-partici- 
pating policy to get lower rates: A 
peculiarity of the Income Replace- 
ment Policy is that its premium rate 
rises very slowly with increasing age 
at issue. Thus, an Income Replace- 
ment Policy, having little or no re- 
serve, might possibly be surrendered 
for a new Income Replacement Pol- 
icy having similar benefits with a 
lower premium based on a_ higher 
rate of interest. But if the company 
gave interest dividends on the claim 
annuity it would be giving an in- 
creased annuity for the same pre- 
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mium, which it seems would be simi- 
lar to a reduction in the rate of pre- 
mium. In the conventional Ordinary 
Life and higher premium rate forms 
the lower permissible cash values 
based on a higher rate of interest, al- 
ready referred to, would provide 
some compensation to the Company 
for the cost of policy changes or 
lapses. But the companies seem to 
be loth to take advantage of this pro- 
vision. 


Initial Expense 


No, 16. Possible loss of unliqui- 
dated initial expense: The loss of 
part of the initial expense incurred in 
connection with the issuance of the 
policy should be guarded against. 
In the case of a first year lapse, this 
is frequently impossible. The Asset 
Share is, of course, what has truly 
accumulated to the credit of the par- 
ticular policy on a realistic basis as 
to mortality, interest, and expense. 
The cash value should not exceed 
the Asset Share. The Guertin Leg- 
islation has endeavored to provide 
for this in its Non-forfeiture Law. 
We endeavored to explain this to 
some degree in the February 1946 
issue of this magazine. Under the 
Income Replacement Policy there is 
no deposit element to divert toward 
initial expenses for the first year or 
two as may be done under an Ordi- 
nary Life policy. However, in the 
early years of an Income Replace- 
ment Policy there appear to be con- 
siderable margins if the mortality is 
good. In the May 1947 issue of this 
magazine we presented a table show- 
ing such margins and indicated how 
they might possibly take care of 
initial expense on a graded commis- 
sion contract basis. 


We promised to say something 
about the actual provisions made by 
the Guertin Legislation for the 
soundness of Term and Income Re- 
placement Policies. With regard to 
the conventional forms, Ordinary 
Life and so forth, it is very evident 
that the Legislation is much con- 
cerned in providing for the sound- 
ness of their investment elements. 
3ut it also provides, by means of a 
carefully constructed mortality table, 
namely, the C. S. O., mortality mar- 
gins against epidemics, etc. These 
margins also apply to the premiums 
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computed for Term and Income Re- 
placement. Then there is the allow- 
ance for initial expense so that the 
conipanies may find themselves, to 
a considerable degree, protected 
against early lapses. It is by means 
of the “adjusted premium” that the 
Guertin Legislation allows for in- 
itial expense ; and there is, of course, 
a special “adjusted premium” for 
Term and Income Replacement as 
was explained in the April article. 


Misunderstanding 


We cannot bring this article to a 
close without referring to the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding and dis- 
appointment on the part of the pol- 
icyholder. It is disturbing in view 
of the vast amount of good done by 
Life Insurance to think that there 
is sometimes also disappointment. 
The simplest form of policy is pos- 
sibly that which insures, for the 
whole of life, a level amount by level 
annual premiums, especially if the 
policy is non-participating. But do 
we want merely simplicity? The 
main point now-a-days is not the 
sheer simplicity of the policy but, Is 
the policy properly doing its job, 
especially of protecting, and provid- 
ing for, the family? A wheelbarrow, 
for example, is a much simpler ve- 
hicle and vastly more easy to under- 
stand and take care of than an auto- 
mobile. Yet we take the automobile 
in spite of its complexity. 


The public largely buys what it is 
accustomed to buy. It takes quite a 
while to get the public accustomed 
to new, even though much better, 
things. Once more we should em- 
phasize that in life insurance so 
much depends upon the ability, train- 
ing, and sincere effort of the agent. 


Another interesting angle should 
be touched upon in this article, 
namely, the growth of life insurance 
funds. Of course the size of the 
grand total of the investible funds of 
the legal reserve companies is a 
relate matter. The present grand 
total of approximately $47,000,000,- 
000 may seem quite large in pro- 
portion to present available per- 
mitted investments ; and indeed may 
notable percentage of the 
present National wealth. One thing 
we have to watch carefully, then, 
is whether our grand total of funds 
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completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
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requiring investment is growing at a 
faster pace than the total of invest- 
ments permissible for life insurance 
companies in the country. 


In arriving at the approximate 
figure of $47,000,000,000 we have 
deducted Policy Loans and Uncol 
lected Premiums, as was done in our 
February article, and also the value 
of Home Office Properties and the 
Cash Working Capital as shown by 
Mr. Coler in his June article. 

Of course, if we have a broaden 
ing of permitted investments, and 
during the next 10 or 15 years have 


In contemplating the 





























prosperity, and if business enter 
prise gets a real chance to go ahead, 
the upward steepness of our curve 
of funds requiring investment may 
become less sheer than the steepness 
of the curve of total permitted in 
vestments for life insurance compa 
nies in the country, 
the urgency from the standpoint of 
the companies of swinging to policy 
with investment re 
quirements may become less acute 
But we have also to think of the 
policyholder himself. Can he aftord 


In such event 
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to provide himself with adequate in- 
surance on none but investment 
forms ? 

An interesting speculation is how 
the funds of the companies might 
grow under Income Replacement 
policies. Funds invested with guar- 
anteed interest, namely, claim an- 
nuity reserves would, of course, also 
grow under the Income Replacement 
Policy as the business got older and 
death claims became more frequent. 
But the claim annuity reserves to be 
set up would be heaviest at the 
younger ages where the rate of mor- 
tality is light. The claims happening 
at the older ages would entail much 
smaller claim annuity reserves; and 
in any event each particular claim 
annuity reserve set up would im- 
mediately start to diminish. As the 
claim annuities would be mostly in 
the nature of directed settlements, 
which could not be commuted, there 
would be little or no danger of a cash 
run upon the company. 


Illustrations 


The ever increasing reserves of 
the companies with the guarantee of 
interest and need of great soundness 
of investment suggest the desirabil- 
ity of careful and recurrent consider- 
ation by management of policy forms 
of the Income Replacement type 
which have very small but scientific 
reserves. It is particularly impor- 
tant that serious attention be paid 
to these forms now in view of the 
imminence of the mandatory swing 
to the reserves of the C. S. O. Table. 


There is also to be taken into ac- 
count the increased reserves due to 
lower interest assumptions of most 
companies. 

In this connection we venture to 
present some figures in Table “B” 
below showing the combined effect 
of the C. S. O. Table and a lower 
interest rate in increasing the ‘De- 
posit Element” in an Ordinary Life 
policy issued at Age 30. 

An article dealing with “anti-selec- 
tion” should not be closed without 
the remark that no legislation, how- 
ever necessary and good, can take the 
place of good management and con- 
tingency funds. The framers of the 
Guertin Legislation would be the 
first to admit this. It must be ob- 
vious to anyone studying even this 
inadequate paper on the subject of 
anti-selection how very inadequate is 
the protection given by legislation. 
This is one of the reasons for the 
existence of the Insurance Depart- 
ments and for the periodical exami- 
nations of companies conducted by 
these departments. 

It is scarcely necessary to empha- 
size once more how very inade- 
quately the public is educated in the 
matter of insurance protection. 

We should like to end with the 
statement that life insurance is a 
business of broad averages. This 
applies even to the various forms of 
anti-selection. They are out-bal- 
anced by so much that is good in the 
great body of policyholders, that our 
great system of voluntary life insur- 
ance may have little fear on the score 
of anti-selection interfering with its 
continued growth and service and 
success. 





TABLE "'B" showing Deposit Element required to build Net Level Premium 
"Reserves" under American Experience Table with 3!/,% interest and 
C.S.O. Table with 2°/, interest respectively: 


Ordinary Life Policy for $10,000 Issued at Age 30 


American Experience Table 344% 
Net Premium $171.90 


Year of Deposit 
Policy Element “Reserve” 
1 $91.30 $94.50 
4 91.10 397.80 
7 90.50 732.70 
10 89.60 1,101.40 


C. S. O. Table* 2% 
Net Premium $186.73 


Deposit 

Element “Reserve” 

$152.40 $155.40 
148.90 633.50 
144.40 1,128.10 
139.10 1,637.30 


* Commissioners’ Mortality Table for standard business of the Ordinary (not In- 


dustrial) type. 


Note: The C. S. O. 2% Deposits average 60% greater than A. E. 344% over these 


10 years. 


The C. S. O. 2% Reserve at the end of the 10th year is over 48% greater 


than the A. E. 34%. 
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\* THIS issue three more inter- 
esting and successful women field 
underwriters are written up. 


Helen Zepp—Chairman, 1943, 
WQMDRT 


Helen M. Zepp started in the life 
insurance business the week of the 
Stock Market crash in 1929—and 
it was a case of “fools going where 
angels fear to tread,’ because not 
knowing how difficult business was 
to get—she simply went to work 
and has been at it ever since. 

There was very little “other” ex- 
perience to be of assistance: Helen 
had recently graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin and for a 
short time had been employed as a 
private secretary; in fact, just long 
enough to know that she didn’t want 
any more of it. Her mother, who, 
from observation only, had earlier 
determined that the insurance busi- 
ness was a good business for anyone 
not afraid of hard work and for one 
wanting independence of time and 
income, convinced her that she 
should go into life insurance work. 

With no sales background and 
with a reserve nature (which has 
been cured considerably) Helen 
started out to sell in Chicago— 
mostly cold canvass—literally and 
actually scared to death, and so she 
remained for well over five years, 
realizing that while she had been 
reasonably successful that year, she 
couldn't for the life of her see where 
business would come from the next 
year. 

It was about this time that Harry 
Wright, member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table and an agent with 
her own company, addressed the 
Life Underwriters in Chicago. He 
told how he always kept a record 
of his calls and his interviews, be- 
cause he had learned that the law 
of average works for us all, and that 
if you will see the people and tell 
the people, the final result will take 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 
Personality Parade 


by RUTH M. KELLEY 


care of itself. Ever since that time, 
Helen has kept her records. If she 
plays—the record tells the story— 
and when she works—it also tells 
the story. Every year is determined 
by the amount of calls and inter- 
views she plans to have, and the 
volume of business handles itself. 
Helen has been with The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society since 
1931. She has always been a mem- 
ber of a production club in her own 





Miss Kelley started selling life insurance 
in 1937 with the Connecticut Mutual. In 
May, 1944 was appointed General Agent 
in Detroit, Michigan, for Manhattan Life— 
Kelley-Baum Agency. Qualified as a life 
member of the Women's Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1944; on the Execu- 
tive Committee 1945-46 and Chairman 
1946-47. Miss Kelley is a graduate of the 
University of Detroit and has been most 
active in extracurricular affairs. A Past 
President and Director of Detroit Women's 
Underwriters Association and on the Program 
Committee of the N.A.L.U. in 1945. Her 
hobby is boating. 

This is a continuation of a series intro- 
duced in April. The purpose is to outline 
the more intimate data of the most success- 
ful women producers in the business. The 
backgrounds may differ in each case but 
all have achieved their goal—success in 
selling. We believe you will find this 
“Parade” most interesting and inspirational. 
Concurrent with the "Parade" and when 
space permits we will also carry practical 
selling articles by top women producers. 





company, and has qualified for the 
Woman's Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table almost every year since 
1937, serving as Chairman in 1943. 
She attained the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter designation in 1938 and 
served as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago Chapter 
from 1944 to 1946. This year she is 
Chairman of the Insignia Commit- 
tee of the WOMDRT. 


She has been very active in Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin affairs since 
graduation and has served as Treas- 
urer, President, and Director of the 
University of Wisconsin Alumnae 
Club of Chicago, and at the present 
time she is a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the University. This 
Board composed of twelve members 
is chosen—three by the Governor of 
Wisconsin, three by the Board of 
Regents of the University, and six 
by the Alumni Board, and its duty 
is to cooperate with and make rec- 
ommendations to the Board of 
Regents of the University. 

Her spare time is put to good use 
riding several times a week and 
“seeing the world” via nice vacation 
—this year Florida was the “spot.” 


Arley Cassady 


A little town in Central Penn- 
sylvania saw Arley get her start in 
the life insurance business. This 
community had a population of only 
7,558 people—there were just 1,870 
native white families. In her first 
six months she paid for over $125,- 
000 of life insurance and those six 
months were in the worst depres- 
sion years of our history! She 
celebrated her fifteenth anniversary 
on May 18, having gone into the 
life insurance business on May 18, 
1932. By 1934 she had qualified for 
the Quarter Million Dollar Club and 
again the next two succeeding years, 
making her a life member of the 
Round Table. Year in and year out 


(Continued on the next page) 
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in this little Pennsylvania town she 
demonstrated her enthusiastic per- 
sonality with one simple rule—‘I 
truly sell to serve the buyer.” 

In October of 1942, seeking new 
horizons and a change of scenery she 
moved to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
becoming affiliated as a violinist with 
the Harrisburg Symphony, the Wed- 
nesday Club, the Symphony Society 
and the Business and Women’s 
Professional Society. She has shown 
that it isn’t the community or the 
length of time one spends in that 
community that matters, but that if 
you surely and truly have that in- 
nate characteristic “to serve your 
buyer” the location has no effect 
on being a successful Life Under- 
writer. She is a, strong believer in 
the axiom that “Conversation sells 
life insurance” and she has per- 
sonally added that “Conversation on 
a well directed track will sell life 
insurance.” She is particularly in- 
terested in annuities, endowments 
and income producing policies—but 
is equally capable in all fields of 
life insurance. 

She has always been a member 
of the Life Underwriters from the 
very first day of her life insurance 
career. Her time has always been 
given freely to new people in her 
agency so that they too get the spark 
of enthusiasm from a successful life 
insurance career woman. Arley 
never had to learn prospecting—she 
never found it necessary to remind 
herself to call on a prospect. She 
is a natural prospector and a natural 
sales expert—this is attested to by 
her outstanding records since 1932. 


Perhaps the greatest tribute to 
Arley is that she believes so strongly 
in what she sells to the extent that 
every month of her life her com- 
pany, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, pays in addition to a sub- 
stantial renewal check, a sizeable 
monthly annuity check. She has no 
financial worries and it all came 
about through the institution of life 
insurance. Congratulations to our 
good friend, Arley! She'll be seeing 
you in Boston on September 8, 1947. 


Martha W. Allin—Chairman of 
WQMDRT in 1942 


Martha wrote me recently—she 
was having a sojourn in the hospital 
—but being incapacitated did not 
prevent her continued interest in the 
Round Table—and enthusiasm for 
the “Personality Parade”’—Martha 
graduated from Smith College and 
returned to Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where she was again surrounded by 
the halls of learning. Her father 
was a professor at the University of 
Minnesota—and she married C. D. 
Allin, who was in political science 
at the University until his untimely 
death in 1927. Two fine sons served 
Uncle Sam during the war—one a 
pilot, the other a Lieutenant in the 
Navy. 

In 1929 Martha entered the life 
insurance business as an agent with 
the Mutual Life of New York. 
Then in 1931 she became a broker 
until 1935 when the Connecticut 
Mutual Life became her company. 
She has distinguished herself with 
this company—member of “Presi- 
dent’s Club’—and ‘“Dependables 
Club”—a fine achievement. In addi- 





tion to her outstanding field work 
she attained her C.L.U. degree in 
1937 and was a charter member of 
the WOMDRT and is now a life 
member. She was honored as Chair- 
man of this group in 1942—served 
on the National Women’s Commit- 
tee and on local insurance commit- 
tees. She also was a speaker at the 
N.L.U.A. convention program at 
Houston, Texas. 

She has an accomplishment, which 
is a hobby—painting ; landscape and 
portrait. She is a member of the 
Minnesota Artists Association, B 
and P Women’s Club, Faculty 
Women’s Club of Minnesota and 
twice director of College Women’s 
Club. I almost forgot her other 
hobbies—music and __ interesting 
people—and being an _ interesting 
person herself has many interesting 
friends. 

Best wishes for a complete and 
quick recovery to good health! 





NEW IDAHO 
COMMISSIONER 


James Hubbard of Lewiston, a 
representative for the New York 
Life Insurance Company for 20 
years at Pullman, Washington, was 
named by Governor Robins to serve 
as Idaho’s first “Commissioner,” 
effective July Ist, to succeed Edward 
B. McMonigle, who has served two 
and a half years as “Director” of 
Insurance. The recent Legislature 
at its session created the Insurance 
Department under a Commissioner 
and removed the office from the 
supervision of the Commissioner of 
Finance. 
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American Life Convention: The World 
Insurance Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 
has been admitted to membership, bring- 
ine the total number of companies so 
alhliated to 216, 

& & 


Atlantic Life: Colby T. Mills, with the 
Pacific Mutual Life for the past two and 
one-half years, has been appointed Man- 
ager for the company at Charleston, W. 
Va. 

ee @ @ 


Bankers Life (Neb.): E. H. Weerts has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company at Denver, Colorado. 


“" = @ 


Bankers National: Assistant Underwrit- 
ing Secretary John S. Cook has written 
a booklet “A Guide to Underwriting for 
the New Agent.” It is an explanation of 
underwriting practices of the company in 
simple, understandable language that 
should help to get the new man off on the 
right foot. 

George W. Halupka, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed General Agent at Clifton, N. J. 


xk *& 


Boston Mutual: The company has $100,- 
000,000 of Industrial insurance in force. 
The first $50,000,000 took 44 years, the 
second was gained in 12 years. The com- 
bined gain of Industrial and Ordinary 
insurance is averaging over $1,000,000 
per month and the total combined insur- 
ance in force was $158,000,000 on May 
31st last. 
* & @ 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: For May, 
1947 totaled $107,469,000, +2.6% for the 
Dominion and $768,000, -5% for New- 
foundland. ; 

x & ® 


Canada Life: John L. McCarthy, with 
the company since 1933, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. 


xk * 


Capitol Life: Harold B. Wendell, in the 
business since 1919, has been promoted 
to Director of Agencies of the company. 


x * * 


Colonial Life: Joseph Filardo, with ‘the 
company since 1940, has been appointed 
Field Manager at the Elizabeth. N. | 
office to succeed Walter Garlick, with 
the company since 1942, who has been 
transferred to the Paterson, N. J. office 
as Manager. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Empire Life (Can.): H. H. Blakeman, 
B.A., F.A.S., F.A.1.A., was appointed 
General Manager and Actuary of the 
company on May Ist. 


em 


Equitable Society: D. H. Thornburg, 
with the company since 1935, formerly 
District Manager at Gary, Indiana, has 
been named Manager of the Fresno, Cali- 
fornia Agency to succeed Franklin R. 
Schamel, who has been named Manager 
at Los Angeles, California. 


* & ® 


Franklin Life: Tom J. Kornhaus in the 
business seven years has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in the 
San Juan Basin of Colorado, Durango. 

Edwin G. Shelp and William E. Slimp, 
formerly with the Mutual Savings Life, 
have been appointed District Managers 
for the company in St. Louis. 

Ransome J. Williams, in the business 
since 1918 and most recently with the 
Jefferson Standard, has been named State 
Manager in South Carolina. 

New business for the month of June 
totaled over $16,500,000, representing the 
largest amount ever produced in any one 
month in the company’s history. 


x*k 


Great American Reserve: Bob Bour- 
dene, Robert T. Kavanaugh and L. Price 
Erickson have been appointed Managers 
of the Group and Franchise Agencies at 
Dallas, South Texas and Oklahoma and 
North Texas, respectively. 


x = ® 


Great Northern: John E. Boland, M.D., 

has been named medical director of the 

company to succeed the late 7. D. Laftry, 

M.D. ; 
= & « 


Great Southern Life: Louis M. Gregory, 
in the business since 1933, has been op- 
pointed Manager of the company’s North 
Louisiana Agency at Shreveport. 


x * * 


Great-West Life (Can.): W. 4. Neville 
has been appointed Advertising Manager 
for the company. 

Total paid-for business as of June 30th 
was $100,844,239, an increase of $13,119,- 
870 for the same period in 1946. The 
Canadian field force provided 54.5% of 
the total. 

J. L. Thirlwell, Supervisor, Calgary 
Branch, has been appointed Agency As- 
sistant at the head office. : 






Home Life: Raymond C. Rouse has been 
appointed manager of one of the com- 
pany’s two Philadelphia agencies to suc- 
ceed Thomas A. Dent, Jr., who has re- 
signed to become eastern manager for the 
Bankers Life of Lincoln, Nebraska and 
general agent in Philadelphia. 

Paul K. Rand, Jr., M.D. has been ap- 
pointed assistant medical director. 


>. =...- 


Institute of Life Insurance: Holgar J. 
Johnson, President, was one of the 75 
delegates to the 8th International Manage- 
ment Congress held in Sweden, July 3-8 
last. 

x * * 


International Claim Association: The 
United States Navy has awarded to the 
Association a Certificate of Achievement 
in recognition of its services to Naval 
personnel during World War II. 


x & 


Knights Life: Albert F. Schramm has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Company's new Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, district office. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: Cecil R. Satterthwaite, 
in the business since 1936, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
at Salem, Illinois. 


= = 


Manhatian Life: Fred H. Perry, Jr., in 
the business since 1928, has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Utica, 
New York. 

 @u.— 


Massachusetts Mutual: Douglass N. 
Ellis has been appointed General Agent 
for the company at Syracuse, to succeed 
William R. Robertson, with the company 
since 1940, who has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Boston 
effective September Ist. 


x * *® 


Metropolitan Life: Arthur J. Pariseau, 
with the company since 1920, formerly 
Manager of the Biddeford, Maine District 
Office, has been placed in charge of the 
Manchester, N. H. district to succeed 
J. G. D. Le Bel, retired under the com 
pany’s insurance and retirement program 

Edward D. Hanson, with the company 
since 1929, formerly Field Training In- 
structor, has been appointed Manager of 
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the North Adams, Mass. district to suc- 
ceed Lewis W. Merrow, who has been 
transferred to Wakefield, Mass. district. 


xk *® 
Monarch Life: William H. Kersker, Jr 


in the business 11 years, was appointed 
General Agent of the Columbus, Ohio 
Agency to succeed E. J. Statten, C.L.U., 
who had asked to be transferred to per- 
sonal production. 


x k * 


Mutual Benefit Life: Ernest C. Hillman, 
Jr., M.D., has been appointed assistant 
medical director of the company to suc- 
ceed Thomas W. Reul, M.D., with the 
company since September, 1946, who re- 
signed to enter group practice in water- 
town, S. D. 

Total new business for June was $16,- 
101,584, 16% greater than June, 1946. 
Total business issued for the first six 
months was $100,523,475, a 221%4% increase 
over this same period for 1946. 


Bears and Bogiemen 


Don’t Scare Us! 


We are sometimes asked how we can afford 
to offer such outstanding bargains in in- 
surance and annuities. The nswer is easy 
-we are of modest size and our invest- 


ment problems are relatively minor. We are 


not afraid of the future, bears or bogiemen. 


-RHary VU. Wade 
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National Life (Vt.): June completed the 
52nd consecutive month of plus production 
with $9,399,382. New paid business for 
the first half of 1947 was $63,628,263, a 
gain of 19.55% over the same period in 
1946. Total in force as of June 30th was 
$876,790,899. 

Richard L. Small, with the company 6 
years, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Portland, Maine to 
succeed Lawrence W. Smith, C.L.U., who 
will devote his time to personal produc- 
tion. 

= =x ® 


New York Life: Kenneth H. McBee, with 
the company since 1943, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the new Wyoming 
branch office of the company at Cheyenne. 


kok 
North American Life (Can.): 


Corrigan has been elected Vice President 
of the company to succeed the late Alfred 
J. Mitchell. 

x & @® 


Northern Life: Russ H. Goodwin for the 
fourth consecutive year—and he has been 
in the business four years—has qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. 
Goodwin, as most of our readers know, 
is the regular monthly contributor cover- 
ing Ordinary Sales. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: Arthur W. Mil- 
ler, in the business since 1936 and formerly 
District Agent at Marshall, Minnesota, 
has been appointed General Agent at 
Great Falls, Montana to succeed G. Clyde 
Baldwin, with the company since 1917, 
who will devote his full time to personal 
production. 
x & & 


Occidental (Cal.): Total new paid busi- 
ness for the month of June was $25,234,- 

908. The total paid business for the first 
six months was $141,722,352, a gain of 
20% over the similar period last year. 


= * * 


Ohio National: Max David, in the 
business for 9 years, has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in 
Houston, Texas. John Pekas, in the busi- 
ness since 1919, has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in 
Lesterville, S. D. 


nm & & 


Prudential: Mark C. with the 
company since 1937, most recently District 
Manager of the St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick office, has been named Manager of 
the company’s district office #2 in Toronto, 
to succeed Arthur A. Johnstone, C.L.U., 
transferred to the home office as Regional 
Manager in the Industrial Agency Field 
Management Department. 

Adolph Gardner, for 10 years Manager 
of the company’s district office #5 in 
Montreal has been named Manager of 
a new Agency established in Montreal. 
Saul Kotler with the company since 1932 
has been promoted to District Manager in 
the district office #5. 

Arthur F. Renning (with the company 
since 1936) has been appointed Manager 
of the company’s new Fresno, California 
Agency. 

Harold W. 
for 20 years, 


Turner, 


McFarlin, with the company 
has been named manager 





of the St. Johnsbury, Vermont, district 
office of the company to succeed John M. 
Little, who was promoted to the position 
of regional manager at the home office. 


x kk 


Republic National: Total new paid busi- 
ness for June was $2,202,650, 24.7% over 
June 1946. 

=x = & 


Reserve Loan Life: /. 1. Anderson, in 
the business since 1929, has been appointed 
General Agent for the company at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. C. Cooper Sanders, Jr. 
has been appointed Agency Director of 
the Southeastern division of the company 
to succeed J. F. Ouzts, Jr., who has retired 
from agency work. 

J. William Rader, for 15 years with the 
Provident Life & Accident of Chatta- 
nooga, has been appointed Manager of the 
Accident & Health Department of the 
company. 

x * * 


Security Mutual (N.Y.): William H. Mc- 
Allister has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Sharon, Pa. 


x *k * 


State Mutual: Harold Stribling, in the 
business since 1929, has been appointed 
general agent for the company in San 
Francisco to succeed Henry G. Drabin, 
who has resigned to devote his full time 
to his clientele. 

x * 


Union Central: Myron Jones, with the 
company since 1943, has been appointed 
director of sales promotion for the com- 
pany. 
 & & 

Union Mutual: Nathan Metzger, in the 
business 20 years, has been reappointed 
manager of the Richmond agency of the 
company to succeed W’. Kilby Brown and 
Clingman W. Mitchell, who have resigned 
to devote their full time to personal pro- 
duction. 


=: + & 
United States Life: Car! A. Leaf, As- 
sistant Secretary, in the Rae since 


1938, has returned to Manila, where he 
will continue his duties as Supervisor of 
Far-Eastern underwriting for the com- 
pany. 

x kk * 


Washington National Life: Robert J. 
McHugh and Arthur Eschelman have 
been appointed Managers of the Cleveland 
No. 1 and Cleveland No. 3 Agencies for 
the company. R. R. Collins, formerly of 
Cleveland, is now Manager of the Atlan- 
tic City District for the company. 

J. M. Allen has been appointed Manager 
of the new Richmond, California district 
of the company. 4. Reynard was ap- 
pointed Manager of the Los Angeles No. 
1 district to succeed W. H. Farrell, who 
was transferred to the new Los Angeles 
No. 4 district of the company. G. M. 
Ridge: way has been appointed Manager 
of the Savannah district of the company. 


xk * 


Wisconsin National: Karl E. Steiger 


(industrialist) has been elected a member 
of the Board of Directors. 
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SSERTING that Government 
control over interest rates should 
recognize interest not only as a cost 
to our society, but also as an im- 
portant part of its income, the Com- 
nittee on Public Debt Policy * in 
h study made public in late March 
recommended adoption of a rate pol- 
cy flexible enough to allow credit 
policies designed to curb inflation 
pnd to resist deflation. The study, 
mndertaken by the Committee's di- 
rector of research, Dr. James J. 
)'Leary, was reviewed at its various 
stages by the Committee and ap- 
years with the members’ approval. 
While the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve authorities should continue 
to influence interest rates in the 
future, the Committee declares, con- 
trol over rates ought not to be rigid, 
is it was during the war, but ad- 
justable to the changing conditions 
i our peacetime economy. If the 
iovernment uses its control simply 
0 hold down the service charge on 
he debt and ignores other aspects 





f interest rates, according to the 
tudy, it will “sacrifice to expediency 
f the budget an important part of 
in American’s incentive to save, 
with results that may be long de- 
layed but extremely dangerous 
vhen they catch up with us.” 


Hurts Saving Incentive 


On the income aspect of interest 
rates, the Committee says 
kans have 


: “Ameri- 
provided for 
frainy-day’ needs through their own 
savings. If this healthy custom is 
to be preserved and the Government 
is not to take over completely the 
provision against all the hazards of 
life—or attempt to do so—then it 
is essential that savers receive a fair 
Teward., 


always 


This is a ‘human right’ 
needing as much consideration as 
the benefits to the 
money. 


borrower of 


“Closely allied with this problem 
is the danger that an arbitrary policy 
f driving interest rates lower will 
lace in jeopardy the effectiveness 
bf American institutions such as life 
surance companies, savings banks, 
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pension funds, research funds and 
religious and charitable institutions. 
All of these have provided valuable 
services in our society, and interest- 
rate policy should not be decided 
upon without full consideration of 
their needs, and through them the 
needs of American savers.” 


Increases Life Insurance Cost 


Pointing out that the cost of life 
insurance is heavily dependent on 
the level of interest, rates, the study 
quotes from the testimony of Lewis 
W. Douglas, president of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in 
December, 1945, to the effect that 
the gross rate of interest earned by 
a large group of insurance com- 
panies fell from 5.31 to 3.57*per cent 
during the period 1930-1944, with 
a consequent increase of about one- 
sixth in the cost of life insurance 
protection. 

The drop from 31% and 4 per cent 
to 1 or 1% per cent in the interest 
paid to savings bank depositors, 
which has occurred during the past 
fifteen or twenty years, and the 
diminished returns earned on money 
placed in trusts are attributed di- 
rectly to the decline in interest rates. 
So is the increased cost of pension 
plans set up for the benefit of em- 
ployees of business establishments 
and for teachers, clergymen, munic- 
ipal employees and others, each dol- 
lar contributed by these benefici- 
aries not only building up a smaller 
reserve than formerly, but also pay- 
ing less in annuities than it did 
formerly. “In the same manner,” 
the Committee says, “people who 
save to buy annuities for their old 
age find themselves unable to obtain 
the incomes they might have had 
in the past.” The greater part of 
the increase in cost of annuities, 50 
to 75 per cent between 1933 and 
1946, is attributed to the reduction 
in interest rates. 

“Copies 


Beaver St., 
in quantities, 


ayellabte from the Committee 26 


5, N. Y. at 25¢ each, less 


DEBT AND INTEREST RATES 


Another adverse effect of the de- 
cline in rates cited in the study is 
the impairment of charitable, re- 
ligious, scientific research and edu- 
cation activities. The endowment 
income of Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, devoted to education, re- 
search and social welfare, suffered 
a drop of 40 per cent between 1932 
and 1945, and its president is quoted 
as stating that the trustees “are con- 
vinced of their obligation to dis- 
continue many continuing or re- 
curring grants as well as to limit the 
number and extent of new ones.” 
This experience is described as 
typical of the severe curtailment of 
funds available for expenditure by 
other foundations. 

The view is expressed that life 
insurance companies, savings banks 
and other institutions “have not yet 
fully reflected in their operations 
the low interest rates of today ; they 
will do so only as the bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and mortgages in their 
portfolios mature or are called and 
refunded.” In view of the dimin- 
ished returns on savings and low- 
ered incomes of established institu- 
tions, the Committee says “it is a 
fair question as to whether on bal- 
ance lower rates are more of a 
burden to society than a relief.” 


Inflationary 


Further cuts in interest rates on 
the Federal debt, now averaging 
about two per cent, would not, in 
the judgment of the Committee, of- 
fer much relief to the taxpayer. If 
the present rate of 7g per cent on 
Treasury certificates were dropped 
40 per cent and the long-term Gov- 
ernment bond rate of 2% per cent 
were cut 20 per cent, the annual sav- 
ing to the Treasury would, it is esti- 
mated, amount to only 250-300 
million dollars by 1950. 

So long as Federal Reserve banks 
are obligated to purchase Treasury 
bills and certificates of indebtedness 
from commercial banks at pegged 
rates of 3¢ and 7% of 1 per cent, 
and the latter can sell these bills and 


(Continued on the next page) 





Debt & Interest Rates—Continued 


certificates without danger or loss 
in order to obtain reserves needed 
for credit expansion, effective con- 
trol by the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties over the quantity of bank credit 
will be most difficult, in the opinion 
of the Committee. This is viewed 
as a dangerous situation “at a time 
when inflationary pressures exist 
and threaten to increase the cost of 
living.” This policy “makes it diffi- 


cult for the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties to exert control over the quan- 
tity of bank deposits and hence over 
inflation and its effect upon the cost 
of living.” 

The cure for this situation, the 
committee that “interest 
rates should have enough freedom 
of movement to permit credit con- 
trol policy to play an appropriate 
part in curbing inflation or resisting 
deflation,” also, rates should “have 
some freedom of movement if they 


says, is 





Your Future 
is our business 
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“GREAT-WEST LIFE 
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are to perform their economic func 
tion of maintaining a balance be 
tween the supply of savings and th 
demand for investment funds at ; 
high and increasing level of nation, 
income. Above all, government jn 
fluence over interest rates should ny 
weaken but serve to strengthen th 
play of individual initiative.” 


JOB INSTRUCTION 


Four Requirements 


ALTER H. MILEHAM, o 

the Penn Mutual Life, de 
livered an adress “Job Instruction’ 
at the May meeting of the Life In 
surance Cashiers’ Association ¢j 
Philadelphia. He stated in part tha 
during and since World War II th 
method of training has undergong 
radical changes. It has been show 
by actual experience that telling an 
showing is not necessarily goc 
training. He therefore suggeste 
four principal steps in how to it 
struct. These are: (1) Preparation 
It is necessary to place one at ease 
state the specific job, find out wha 
he or she already knows about it 
Show importance of the specific jol 
and get him or her interested i 
learning how to do it; (2) Presen 
the Job: Tell, show and illustrate ont 
important step at a time. Stress eacl 
key point. Instruct clearly, com; 
pletely and patiently, but no mor 
than can be mastered; (3) Try Ou 
Performance: Have him or her d 
the job. Have it explained. Be sur 
that each key point is understood 
(4) Follow Up: Put him or her o1 
his or her own. Be sure that it i 
understood that all questions shoul 
come to you as the instructor. Cheek 
frequently. Encourage questions 
Taper off extra coaching. 


“Do you know,” beamed the lec- 
turer, to his class, “‘as [| came int 
the room this morning, I read 4 
single word printed on the door 
without which not one of you could 
dream of succeeding in the world?’ 

“Pull,” shouted the class if 
unison ; and the instructor knew thal 
he had taken his motto from the 
wrong side of the door. 
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$180 BILLION 


Record in Force 


IE insurance owned by Ameri- 

can families reached an estimated 
$180,000,000,000 record at mid-year, 
representing protection on the lives 
of the lives of more than 73,000,000 
people, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. This is an increase of 
$6,000,000,000 in the first half of 
the year and is $25,000,000,000 
ereater than the total at the war’s end 
in 1945. It is 45% greater than the 
total owned at the start of the war in 
1941. 

“These 1947 gains are a remark- 
able demonstration of the effective 
thrift of the American people in the 
face of rising living costs and the 
return to the market of many tempt- 
ing items out of production since 
pre-war days,” Holgar J. Johnson, 
Institute president, said in comment- 
ing on the mid-year report. “Not 
only have American families main- 
tained an unusually high percentage 
of their previously acquired security 
and protection but they have added 
to it at a rate well above that of pre- 
war days. 

“Purchases of new life insurance 
have held at about the same level as 
last year in spite of a decrease in the 
second quarter. The six months’ 
purchases are estimated to be about 
$10,500,000,000, practically the same 
as the total established in the first 
half of last year, but one-half greater 
than in 1945 and nearly twice the 
purchases in the corresponding pe- 
riod of pre-war 1941. Group insur- 
ance has shown special gains this 
year, with purchases three-fourths 
greater than in the first half of last 
year and more than twice the first 
half of 1945. 

“Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries by U.S. Life insurance 
companies will be about $1,520,000,- 
000 in the first six months, up $70,- 
000,000 over the first half of last 
year and $200,000,000 more than in 
the corresponding period of 1941. 
Death benefits will be up only 
slightly in the half year, but will be 
nearly one-third larger than in the 
1941 half year, this rise reflecting the 
greater insurance in force and not an 
increased death rate among policy- 
holders. Payments to living policy- 
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holders will show an increase of 
about 9% over last year and will 
represent some 55% of total pay- 
ments. , 

“Further measure of the gain in 
life insurance owned is reflected in 
the total assets of the business, which 
will reach $50,000,000,000 at mid- 
year, largely the reserve funds held 
for future claim payments to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. This 
is an increase of two billion dollars 
since the first of the year and a gain 
of three and one-half billion dollars 
in the past twelve months. 

“During the first half of the year, 
there have been numerous changes 
in the relative distribution of these 
policyholder funds in the eligible 
investment channels. A larger por- 
tion of the new funds has gone into 
the financing of business and indus- 
trial activities, with nearly three bil- 
lions of dollars of corporate bonds 
and real estate mortgages being 
purchased and holdings of these in- 
vestments showing a net increase 
of more than $1,500,000,000, about 
three-fourths of the total increase in 
assets.” 
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CANADIAN HOUSING 


IGH costs of labor and materials 

have interfered with the plans 
of Canadian life insurance companies 
to invest in the construction of low 
or popular rental housing projects 
in this country during 1947. This 
has been made clear in Ottawa 
where it has been disclosed that 
thirty-two institutional housing cor- 
porations have been established by 
the Housing Enterprises of Canada 
Limited, the single institutional hold- 
ing company formed by all life in- 
surance companies operating in 
Canada. 

Moreover, it is shown that 643 
units had been completed by April 
30, 1947, according to the latest in- 
formation available, and the maxi- 
mum monthly rentals for the proj- 
ects, as fixed by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board of Canada, vary 
according to the type of housing ac- 
commodation supplied, e.g., single 
houses, row housing, and multiple 
dwelling units, and by the bedrooms, 
etc., per unit. Rentals range from 
$40 to $85 per month. 
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Have You the Ability to 


HEAD UP AND DIRECT AN 


AGENCY OF YOUR OWN? 


There will come a time when you must de- 
cide whether you are content to go ahead as 
a personal producer. Or head up an agency 
of your own. 


There is a ceiling, somewhere, on your 
future as a personal producer. But if you 
have initiative and organizational ability, 
you can magnify yourself without limit 
by building your own business. 


Continental Assurance... with a record of 


growth with few if any parallels . . . is ready 
to explore the possibilities of a richer, un- 
limited future with capable personal pro- 


ducers now ready to step out. 


One of Our Prominent 

General Agents Says: 
**] would choose C.A.C. because its strength, 
growth and policy facilities will challenge 
your mettle, help you grow and keep you 
growing. You just can’t be with a champion- 
ship company and not become a bit of a 
champion yourself.” 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING 
LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


Ask for Details About Our 
Attractive Agency Plan 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SECURITY VALUATION—from 14 


Canadian and United States Dollars on the statement date 
through a not admitted asset item covering the difference in 
currency values with respect to the excess of Canadian assets 
over Canadian liabilities reported therein. 


Computation of Values on Foreign Securities 
Not Eligible for Amortization 


On shares of stocks and bonds not eligible for amortization 
United States Dollar quotations published in the book of 
Valuations of Securities should be used. However, if a 
company has substanial policy liabilities payable in the currency 
involved or if evidence is made available that such securities 
can be disposed of in the foreign country and the proceeds in 
such foreign currency can be converted into United States 
Dollars on the basis of the prevailing rate of exchange and 
remitted to the United States it may use the foreign quotations 
published in the book of Valuations on such securities and 
report the United States Dollar equivalents on the basis of the 
rate of exchange prescribed for the statement date. A company 
carrying its Canadian assets and liabilities in Canadian Dollars 
in its statement shall reflect any difference in the rate of ex- 
change between Canadian and United States Dollars on the 
statement date through a not admitted asset item covering the 
difference in currency values with respect to the excess of 
Canadian assets over Canadian liabilities reported therein. 


General 
Oil Production Loans 


The Sub-Committee again gave careful consideration to oil 
production loans held by insurance companies and on _ the 
basis of information before the Committee recommends that 
such loans be not included in the book of Valuations of 
Securities. The Executive Secretary to the Committee has 
been instructed to keep a complete record of all such loans 
and prepare and have available a file on each, including therein 
a completed questionnaire, engineers’ reports, legal opinions 
and all other necessary data for the use of the Sub-Committee. 
The Sub-Committee will pass on such loans and upon inquiry 
the Executive Secretary will submit the findings of the Sub- 
Committee to the various state insurance department officials 
and to insurers holding the particular issue. 

In determining the allowable values for statement purposes, 
of oil production loan and oil production loan bonds the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on Valuation of Securities shall be as follows: 

The Executive Secretary shall first determine : 

(a) That the loan is secured by a first lien on interests in 
oil producing properties or leaseholds in the United States on 
which there are operating oil wells. 

(b) That production from such wells and from other 
wells in the same fields is subject to regulatory jurisdiction 
of a commission or tribunal constituted by law of the state 
or states in which such wells are situated. 

(c) That the instruments evidencing the loan provide 
for the application during the life of the loan of a portion of 
revenue from recoverable oil which, upon reasonable estimates 
of such revenue as shown by an engineering or geologic report, 
shall provide for the payment of the interest and the complete 
amortization of the loan by maturity. 

The value of the underlying security (i.e., the oil in ground 
securing the loan) shall be determined as of the statement date 
by multiplying the number of barrels of recoverable oil in the 
ground, as estimated by a licensed oil engineer, by the current 
market value per barrel of “oil in the ground” in the locality 
where the wells constituting the underlying security for the 
loan are situated. The price per barrel of recoverable oil in 
the ground, used in determining the total security for the loan, 
shall likewise be predicated on the estimate of a licensed oil 
engineer. 

3. The allowable value of the total unpaid oil production 
loan or oil production loan bonds shall be the amortized value 
thereof, but shall not in any instance exceed 60% of the value 
of the recoverable oil in ground constituting the security for the 
loan on the statement date, as determined in 2 above. 
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United States Government Treasury Obligations 
Used in the Determination of Yield Test 


In order to clarify the particular issues used in the ree sos 
tion of the Government Yield Test, the word “unrestricted” i 
included in the description of “fully taxable U. S. Gov vs ne 
Treasury Obligations” referred to in the yield test resolution. 


Private Purchases Made By Insurers 


The large number of private purchases of corporate security 
issues made by insurers (aggregating about 1,500 separate issues 
4s of December 31, 1946) was discussed at length in its relation 
to the present method of valuation in order to develop what, 
if any, additional statistical tests should be applied to such 
issues in the determination of Association Values and eligibility 
for amortization. 

Neither market quotations or ratings are available for 
security issues in this category and the year-end determination 
of eligibility for amortization is arrived at after reviewing 
annual audit reports, indentures, agreements, legal opinions and 
other statistical data either available through the usual statistical 
sources or made available by the insurers. Emphasis was 
placed on the fact that under private purchase investments the 
insurers have assumed in large part the responsibility of 
commercial bank functions and the question arises as to what, if 
any, administrative or legislative action should be taken in 
regard thereto. 

In order to explore the matter in all its ramifications the 
state insurance departments of New York and Massachusetts 
are now engaged in a study of corporate private purchase 
investments, the results of which will be reviewed by the Sub- 
Committee at a later date and thereafter presented to the 
Association, 


Audit of the Books and Records of the Office 


of the Committee on Valuation of Securities 


At the December 12, 1946 Meeting of the Sub-Committee a 
proposal from Joseph Froggett & Company, New York, New 
York, was accepted for the audit of the books and records for 
the fiscal year ended June 1, 1946. Due to the pressure of 
business the auditors were not prepared to proceed with the 
audit until April 1947, and at the meeting of the Sub-Committee 
on April 22 and 23, 1947 it was thought advisable to combine 
the audit for the two fiscal year periods ending June 1, 1946 
and 1947. 

\rrangements were made with the auditors to complete these 
audits and there is herewith presented a copy of such audit. 


Valuation of Insurance Companies’ Stocks 


In order to increase the coverage of insurance companies’ 
stocks shown in the book of Valuation of Securities a resolu- 
tion was adopted as follows 

RESOLVED, that insurance company stock Association 
Values printed in the book of Valuation of Securities shall be 
determined as follows: 

First—Upon public sale or bid and asked quotation prices 
where these are available. 

Second—Upon the statement value, i.e., the sum of the 

Capital and Surplus held for Stockholders (including voluntary 
reserves) divided by the Capital Stock shares outstanding as of 
November 30th, where no public sale or bid and asked quotation 
prices are available. 

Association Values determined by the “Second” method shall 
be marked with a symbol and a foot-note designating that such 
\ssociation Values have been calculated upon the November 
30th statement value of Capital and Surplus. 

Association Values for insurance companies’ stocks printed in 
the book of Valuation of Securities should be used only in 
statements filed with those states whose departmental practices 
or laws pvermit the use of market quotations in determining the 
values allowable on insurance companies’ stocks. 
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BACK YOUR FUTURE 
WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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HOTEL * Pemvsriaa 





] Traveling Tom, the tourist, with his children and his wife, 

e knows how to make vacations fun. Says Tom, “This is 
the life . . . we spend our days in seeing sights. At night 
we take our rest at Hotel Pennsylvania, where you really 
are a guest.” 





2 Each spacious Pennsylvania room includes a radio. The 


children cheer for they 
show. 


can hear their favorite bedtime 
But even more important is the grand night’s 
sleep ahead on the eight hundred springs and more of 
Pennsylvania’s bed. 








3 To order breakfast in their room, they call the night be- 
* 


fore; and when they're ready for it, breakfast just rolls 
in the door. ““The Pennsylvania’s great!” 
favorite destination . . 


they cry, “our 
. you'll find a stay at this hotel 
adds lots to your vacation!” 











HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James H.MeCabe. 
gqeneal, manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station 











P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to Hotel 
Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s when 
you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of accommoda- 
tions you want! 


Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 








"Special Class" Policies—from 22 


(c) Promptness, on the part of 
the company, is essential to 
the over-all strength of the 
agent in placing Special Class 
business. But prompt action 
should never be taken at the 
expense of careful considera- 
tion. Underwriters must be 
prompt in requesting all 
necessary rechecks or addi- 
tional information. They 
must be very careful not to 
delay a case, simply to make 
the file complete, if the ma- 
terial desired is unimportant. 
Final action, taken at the 
earliest moment possible after 
the essential information is 
developed, is necessary to 
create “moral confidence” on 
the part of the agent. 

The agent must have a clear 
understanding that physical 
unpairments or unusual haz- 
ards result in higher mortal- 
ity, and for that reason such 
cases cannot be accepted at 
standard rates. In computing 
the premiums for standard 
insurance, the rate is arrived 
at by the death rate expe- 
rienced on a group of indi- 
viduals free from impairment 
or extra hazards. It naturally 
follows that this same death 
rate cannot be used where an 
impairment or extra 
exists. 


(d) 


hazard 
In such cases an extra 
premium must be paid to 


cover the extra mortality or 
the case must be declined. 
The agent who desires to 
build up “moral confidence” 
must clearly understand this 
elementary truth and must 
realize that an applicant, 
who is not a standard risk, 
has no right to expect a 
standard rate. 


As previously stated, the 
company should issue spe- 
cific directions to its exam- 
iners to avoid making any 
comments to an agent or an 
applicant as to their findings, 
or opinions of a risk. These 
instructions are given to our 
examiners at the time they 
are appointed and they are 
reminded of this, each time 
an examination is made, by 
the instructions at the top of 
Part III of the application. 
An agent must understand 
that any inquiry made by him 
to an examiner about the re- 
sults of an examination are 
highly improper and decid- 
edly in conflict with the com- 
pany’s instructions. For the 
several reasons stated earlier, 
a thoughtless remark by the 
examining physician may be 
misinterpreted and thus ad- 
versely affect the acceptance 
of Special Class business by 
the applicant and disrupt the 
“moral confidence” of the 
agent. 








it is here! 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


Opportunity is not “‘just around the corner,” 


If you have managerial ability and 
a desire to develop a life and 
accident and health agency 
in Middle-Western territory, 
communicate at once 


with 


CHICAGO, 


( MILLER HAMILTON, Chauwn 





FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


ILLINOIS 


1. Db. CAVANALGH, Pre 





The third principle of success in 
delivering Special Class policies is 
a positive approach on the part of 
the agent. A skillful agent will say, 
“Took what I got for you!” instead 
of “Look what they did to you!” 
There is no need to apologize—the 
agent is rendering the applicant a 
real service! Remember there are 
many companies which would have 
declined the case. 

One of our General Agents em- 
ploys a positive approach in the 
following manner. When a Special 
Class policy is received he orders 
an additional policy exactly the same 
as the original. Displaying only the 
original policy he goes over the 
various phases of the contract with- 
out mentioning the premium or the 
Special Class rating. When this is 
completed he says : 


“Now Mr. Blank, it has _ been 
necessary to issue this policy as a 
Special Class contract for reasons 
unknown to me (or give reason if 
one is supplied). In this classi- 
fication the total premium is blank 
dollars annually for this type of 
contract which is a trifle higher 
than the figures we talked about 
but I assure you it is the most 
favorable classification possible 
and all other members of your 
group pay premiums on the same 
basis. The reason for the increase 
in premium is that this 
produces that amount of extra 
mortality and because of this the 
company will accept only a lim- 
ited amount of insurance on any 
one member in this group. Know- 
ing this, I applied for another 
policy of the same amount with 
identical benefits—and I am glad 
to.tell you the company has ap- 
proved it. I have it right here 
with me.—(Display additional.) 
Neither you nor I know that you 
will ever again be able to secure 
insurance protection at as favor- 
able a rate as this, but we do know 
that you are acceptable right now 
for both policies. You may not 
want to own this extra policy and 
you need not accept it, but in 
years to come when you cannot 
secure insurance at any price you 
won't be able to point your finger 
at me and say that I left the job 
half-done. 
you. 


The decision is with 
I'll do whatever you say.” 


Best’s Life News 
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Here the agent assumes the ap- 
plicant will accept the original policy 
and raises only the question as to 
whether or not the applicant wants 
the additional policy. 

(); course, whenever an impair- 
ment is known or suspected, the best 
procedure is to submit a preliminary 
inquiry. In this way the agent starts 
off with a positive attitude and a 
tentative rating. Under those con- 
ditions the delivery of the finished 
not difficult. Unfor- 
tunately, this procedure cannot be 
used in those cases where impair- 
ments are not known to the applicant 
and it is the surprise rating which 
causes the most difficulty. These un- 
suspected ratings may even unbal- 
ance the agent unless he realizes 
that they occur rather frequently 
many impairments are 
brought to light for the first time, 
even to the applicant, through life 
insurance examinations. If the agent 
is fortified as previously outlined in 
this article he will maintain his bal- 
ance even in the face of surprise 
ratings. 


product is 


because 


Accurate Information 


The fourth principle in placing 
Special Class cases is to possess 
accurate information as to the cause 
of the rating. Whenever possible 
our company will give the agent a 
reason for the rating, but it will be 
brief and without details. A discus- 
sion of details is not necessary and 
it usually leads to an argument. But 
the agent should have some backing 
and the main cause for the rating 
is usually all that is required. 

The company secures much of its 
information on a confidential basis. 
This must be retained as such. In 
those cases we usually will give as 
a reason “confidential information” 
or perhaps “confidential information 
of a medical nature.” In such cases 
the smart agent will freely admit 
that he does not know the reason 
for the rating and that he cannot 
find out what the reason is. He can 
explain that the company assesses 
ratings only when necessary and 
that he is confident the rating is 
justified even though he does not 
know the nature of the extra hazard. 
In many cases the applicant will 
know the reason, although he may 
not admit it, and may even raise 
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THere’s LIFE in rue BERKSHIRE 


“Congratulations Bill! You 
have completed the Basic 
Training course. This card is 
awarded to you in recogni- 
tion of your having passed 
all the requirements satisfac- 
torily. Nice going!” 


" Berkshire 


“Thanks! | really enjoyed every minute of 
it, especially the experience of actually 
selling right from the start. I’ve earned 
while I’ve learned.” 







Our Basic Training course is the 
initial step in the preparation of 
all new men for the Career of 
Berkshire Associate. Then follows 
the Intermediate and Advanced 
Training courses to give a well- 
rounded and thorough education 
in life insurance selling. 


ASK ANY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD. MASS. 





ASSOCIATE 





considerable objection as a smoke 
screen, but at the same time he will 
appreciate the company’s attitude in 
retaining the information and he will 
respect the company for it. The 
only safe ground for the agent is 
that of ignorance as to the cause, 
but steadfast confidence that his 
company’s action is justified. 

A safe procedure for the company 
to follow is to give freely, informa- 
tion concerning an impairment pre- 
viously admitted by the applicant. 


This usually appears in the personal 
health history of the applicant. 
Some companies hesitate to give 
the reasons for the rating if it is the 
result of the findings of the exam- 
ining physician. No doubt they 
wish to protect the examiner from 
any unfavorable reaction that might 
occur. These companies perhaps 
feel they will obtain better examina- 
tions if their examiners know they 
have this protection. In our com- 


(Continued on the next page) 








Continued 


"Special Class'’ Policies 


pany we feel rather free in giving 
briefly the main reason for the rat 
ing even though the information ts 
We 
feel that no confidence is being vio 
lated 
mitted to an 


developed by ou examiner, 


because the applicant sub 
examination for the 
very purpose of disclosing the facts 
regarding his physical condition, 
Information coming to the com 
pany from = attending physicians, 
other companies and mercantile re 
ports is information that must re 
main confidential and unless the 
same information is admitted by the 
applicant or appears in his declara 
tion of insurability the agent will 
Chere 
fore, the more information given to 
the company by the applicant the 
more satisfactory will be the reason 


not receive a specific reason, 


given tor the rating. This is why 


prelinunary inquiries create less 


resistance—the cards are all 


Sales 


face up on the table. 


Prompt Action Desirable 





A fifth principle to observe in de 
live Special Class policies is that 
«C s tar he part ot the 
ant sh ( ve voided. Phe 
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he is now obliged to pay a penalty 
for having waited until an impair 
ment extra hazard 
came into the picture and any fur 


developed or 


ther delay may be even more costly. 
Selling Slant No. 405 dated De 
cember 14, 1946 suggests a file of 
declination letters received from the 
company as a part of the sales kit. 
With the names of the applicants 
obliterated, the 
letters to his 


agent hands these 
with some 
comment about the hazard of delay. 
This same idea can be used etfec 
tively in 


prospect 


avoiding procrastination 
on Special Class cases, 

The sixth and lnportant 
principle in handling Special Class 
cases is to remember the alternative 
measures that are available. If the 
applicant objects to the dollars and 
cents involved in the extra prenuum, 
it is a simple matter on Table rat 
ings, to change the plan of insur 


very 


ance to a higher premium form such 
as an endowment or an endowment 
annuity contract. On these plans, 
even the higher ratings can be re 
duced so low that the extra dollars 
required should not be a serious ob- 
jection, If this does not solve the 
problem, the amount of insurance 
can be reduced on the theory that 
half a loaf is better than none. By 
changing quarterly or semi-annual 
premiums to the annual basis a sav- 
ing will be effected that will offset 
a part of the extra premium required 
for the extra hazard. 


Price Increases with Age 
The agent should carefully ex- 
plain that if the applicant waits sev- 


eral vears before purchasing a policy 
he will be required to pay a higher 
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premium because of his increase 
age, even on standard insurance, B 
taking the policy now, even wit 
with a rating, he could charge off; 
portion of the extra premium, yea 
by year, according to the amoupy 
that the normal premium increase 
because of age change. In this way 
his rating can actually be = said 
year. At age 
decrease will run ; 
dollar or more per thousand eae 


decrease year by 


above 40. this 


vear, so at the lower Special Clas 
ratings he will have the equivaley 


of a standard rate within a_ fey 
years. This thought can also } 


used to avoid procrastination, 


Last Resort 


As a last resort, the skillful agen 
will explain that later on it might bh 
possible to reduce or remove the rat- 
ing, It is not good policy to use this 
feature unless there is no other wa) 
out, because many impairments be 
come worse as time goes on and at 
agent should not build up false hope 
In this connection it is quite im 
portant for an agent to understand 
the several different types of rat; 
ings used by our company : 





(a) Temporary Flat Extra Premium 
When an impairment or the 
history of one is of the nature 
that the individual is likely to 
improve as time elapses since{ 
the activity of the ailment, the 
rating usually is a temporary 
flat extra premium for a short 
term of vears only, after which 
the premium automatically re- 





verts to a standard rate. Many 
of the digestive disorders are 
handled on this basis. 


(b) Permanent Flat Extra Premiums 
When the impairment or 
extra hazard is of the nature 
that it remains constant re- 

gardless of the time element 

or the age of the applicant, 
the rating usually is a perma- 
nent flat extra premium which 
continues indefinitely. Most 
of the occupational, habitat 
and aviation ratings are han- 
dled on this basis. 
when 


Of course, 
is removed 
the company will be glad te 
make a reappraisal of the risk 
and grant a reduction in the 


the hazard 
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rating whenever possible. It 
will be seen that on this type 
of rating the extra premium 
is the same for all ages and 


for all plans of insurance. 
However, if the rating is due 
to occupation or aviation ac- 
tivities, the company will scale 
down the rating about 30% 
on 25 year endowment or 
higher premium plans. The 
purpose of the scale-down is 
to compensate for the decrease 
of the net amount at risk 
which occurs because the pol- 
icy reserves increase rather 
rapidly. Only a very few of 
the physical impairments are 
handled on the permanent flat 
extra method of rating but 
when done the 30% scale- 
down is not permitted. 


(c 


Table Ratings 

When the impairment or extra 
hazard is of the nature that it 
varies according to the age of 
the applicant and when it is of 
the type that does not improve 
with age, or when the condi- 
tion is likely to become pro- 
gressively worse as the age 
increases, the rating method 
usually used is a table rating 
where Table “A” represents 
125% mortality ; Table “B’— 
150%; “C°—175%; “D’"— 
200% and so on up to Table 
“P"—500%. Table ratings 
are different for all ages and 
for all plans of insurance. This 
is the method used for most 
of the physical impairments 
because it permits gradation 
according to age at entry, 
according to policy plan and 
according to the degree of im- 
pairment. This method per- 
mits any given impairment 
group to be refined and nar- 
rowed down to the point where 
the members of the sub- 
groups are homogenous. Ke- 
classification of members to a 
better group is sometimes per- 
mitted and in that way a re- 
duction of the rating is 
effected. in doing 
this, care must be exercised 
in order to avoid a distortion 
of the original group by tak- 
ing from it the better risks. 
Since the various methods of rat- 


However. 
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PROCTER AND GAMBLE 
HAS ALL KINDS OF 
“CLEAN-UP PLANS” 


Yes! P& G knows the 
value of voriety! For 
face or flannels, 
dishes or dresses, 
hosiery or hair 
washing 

...from scrubbing the- 





floors to brushing 
the teeth, Procter and 
Gamble has the 
answer to every 
clean-up need! 





IS THE SPICE OF 


LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, 100! 


MULTIPLE LINES 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENTS 
Annval— Single Premium 
o 
SALARY SAVINGS 
e 
ANNUITIES 
Annvol— Single Premium 
immediote & Deferred 


PENSION TRUSTS 


prospects mean more sales. . 


More variety means more prospects, more 


.that's the ad- 


vantage of the “full sales kit of General 
American Life. No doubt about it, a work- 
man does better with a complete set of 
tools! That's a good deal of the success 
story of the General American Life man. 


A becouse he's the man with the plan for 


Group 
Comprehensive Coverage 


COMM. ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
Hospitalization 








every need!... (from “clean-up plan” to a 
policy for a new-born babe!) 
.... you're always in business with 


Seated 
\|geeec8 





GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





ing initially provide for the general 
type of impairment or extra hazard 
being considered, it is understand- 
able why reductions in ratings are 
not made frequently. However, 
there are cases in which a _ reduc- 
tion of rating is possible after some 
time has elapsed and by using 
proper discretion the agent can em 
ploy this thought in handling certain 
cases. In this connection it is im- 


portant to point out the fact that if 


the policy is accepted now and con- 
tinues in force, the 
increased even if the 
the applicant becomes worse. 


rating cannot be 
condition of 


Yet he 


always has the right to receive the 
benefit of a reduction in the rating 
if one is justified. Under these con- 
ditions he cannot lose. 


Extended Term Insurance 


When Special Class policies are 
issued at a rating higher than Table 
A or an additional permanent flat 
extra of more than $2.50 per thou 
sand per year, the regular Extended 
Insurance non-forfeiture option is 
eliminated and the automatic non 
forfeiture option then becomes Paid 
Up Insurance, The agent should 

(Continued on the next page) 
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"Special Class" Policies—Continued 


understand the reason for this 
change. The tables used for ex- 
tended tefm insurance are based 
upon the mortality experience on 
standard risks, and beyond the lim- 
its mentioned these tables cannot be 
used because they do not apply to 
risks where an extra hazard is pres- 
ent. (As a matter of fact the same 
inaccuracy exists regarding the 
Paid Up Insurance figures, but in 
that instance the amount of insur- 
ance is substantially reduced and 
therefore the effect of the 
curacy is not great.) 


inac- 
In order to be 
able to include the Extended Insur- 
ance feature at the higher ratings, 
it would require separate extended 
insurance tables for each rating, for 
each plan of insurance, and for each 
age. Because of the many combina- 
tions thus involved this would be 
impractical. 

If an agent is equipped with the 
proper knowledge of the various 
phases of Special Class business he 
can broaden the scope of life insur- 
ance sales without experiencing too 
much difficulty and at the same time 
add a substantial sum to his income. 
With the proper knowledge and un- 
derstanding of this subject, the 
agent will realize that the impaired 
or extra hazardous risk, no doubt, 
has a greater need for life insur- 
ance protection than does the stand- 
ard individual; and when such an 
agent says, “Look what I got for 
you!” he really means it. 





DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE 
issue, the following directors 
have been elected: Manhattan Life 
(N. Y.) Harold Ray, banker; Oc- 
cidental Life (Cal. Horace W. 
executive yice 


and Howard J. Brace, 1 


publication of the July 


rower. president, 
1c€ president 
National 


and secretary; Republic 
(Texas) James C. Dycus, banker 
, ‘ . ba : 


“ADVERTISE MORE!” 


HAT’S what life insurance 

agents suggested to their Home 
Offices in a survey recently con- 
ducted among 10,000 agents repre- 
senting 20 companies in the United 
States and Canada. 

Agents of companies that conduct 
intensive and extensive advertising 
programs warmly applauded the re- 
sults they encountered among their 
prospects and policyholders. 

Those agents representing com- 
panies carrying on light advertising 
campaigns and those doing little or 
no advertising were strong in their 
pleas for expanded advertising. 
They particularly want local adver- 
tising in the agents’ hometowns. 
They want the company, the agent 
and the product better known. They 
want the institution of life insurance 
and the concept of life insurance 
brought to the attention of the public 
by individual companies. 


Comments 


These facts were brought to light 
in a “Job Satisfaction” study con- 
ducted for each of the 20 companies 
by the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 

There was no question based on 
company advertising. Yet, in reply 
to the question, “What could your 
Home Office do to improve your job 
and help you become more success- 
ful?” the admonition to “advertise 
more” ranked first among the 
Branch Office companies and fourth 
among the companies having general 
agencies. 

Comments included: 

“My company’s radio show and its 


magazine advertising are simply 


wonderful. Prospects nearly always 
smile when I mention the company’s 
name, and say, ‘Oh, I hear their pro- 
gram on the air.’ Keep it up.” 
“Soap companies spend millions 
in advertising. Our company spends 
It would help if you would 


nickels. 


advertise locally. We've got a won- 
derful newspaper that everybody 
here reads.” 

“MY company has overlooked an 
important field by not advertising 
itself to school children by distribut 
ing pamphlets of historical and ed 
ucational value. The kids of today 
are my prospects of tomorrow.” 

“Do more advertising and furnish 
leads for prospecting.” 

“The company has a swell adver- 
tising program. But the magazines 
it uses are not read out this way very 
much. How about some local ad 
vertising ?” 

“T think our company excels in its 
advertising, both locally and na- 
tionally. It helps me in lots of ways. 
Don’t let up!” 

There was general agreement 
among the agents that the Institute 
of Life Insurance, the advertising 
and public relations agency of the 
life insurance business, is doing an 
excellent job. The Institute’s family 
campaign, its anti-inflation program 
and the general effectiveness of the 
Institute's 
praised. 


program was_ highly 


TOTAL FIGURES 


OTAL figures for the 206 rec- 

ommended companies (including 
“qualified” recommendations) listed 
in Best’s Chart of Recommended 
Life Insurance Companies, which 
include over 98% of the business 
and assets of all companies, are as 
follows: Admitted Assets, $50,382,- 
000,000 ; Capital, $222,000,000 ; Sur- 
plus and similar funds, $2,999,000,- 
000: Net Reserve, $39,199,000.- 
000; Total Income, $8,918,000,000 ; 
Total Disbursements, $5,374,000,- 
000; Total Paid Policyholders, $3,- 
055,000,000; Death Claims, $1,310,- 
300,000; Insurance Written, $31.- 
931,000,000; Insurance in Force, 
$178,141 ,000,000. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 





LITTLE ROCh, 
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CANADA LIFE 


100th Anniversary 


In June, the Canada Life Assurance Company, To- 
ronto, Canada, observed its 100th anniversary with ap- 
propriate ceremonies at the home office. It has been 
said that a great deal of the world’s progress has been 
brought about by lazy men and men who are not satisfied 
with things as they are. Apparently the Canada Life 
owes its existence to the latter cause. In 1847 there was 
a young man age 29 named Hugh C. Baker, who wished 
to secure life insurance for the protection of his family. 
In order to secure this protection it was necessary for 
him to travel from Hamilton, Ontario to New York 
City, a distance of 500 miles, which had to be made by 
stagecoach, by horseback and by river boat. Based on 
this experience, Mr. Baker believed that Canada should 
have a life insurance company of its own. 

It was a happy coincidence that as of December 31, 
1946 the insurance in force of the company totaled $1,- 
002,130,754. On the occasion of its centennial, may we 
extend our congratulations to this venerable Canadian 
institution, 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Cash Dividend 


At the regular June meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Colonial Life Insurance Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, a dividend of $1.00 per share on the capital 
stock was declared, payable on June 27 to stockholders 
of record on June 23. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Examined 


The Commonwealth Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, was examined by the Mis- 
sour1 Insurance Department as of December 31, 1946 
covering the period from April 29, 1944, the date of the 
previous examination. The year end figures were de 
termined by the examiners to be as follows: Income, 





$1,863,058; Disbursements, $1,718,156; Assets, $742,- 
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786; Surplus, $104,859; Ordinary Insurance in Force, 
$302,000; Industrial Insurance in Force, $22,356,882, 
or a total in force as of the year end of $22,658,882. 

During the course of the examination, the Union 
Health & Accident Insurance Company, of Houston, 
Texas, was reinsured effective October 24, 1945. The 
total purchase price was $73,111, of which $16,724 
represented the unpaid balance as of December 31, 1946. 
The total company obligation including claims, com- 
missions, and expenses was a sum equivalent to the 
amount of premiums collected for the first 23 weeks 
after acquisition, or a total, including the purchase price 
mentioned above, of $144,788. 

The original capital of the company as of February 2, 
1921 amounted to $10,000 with a par value of $10 per 
share. Since organization no cash dividends have been 
paid but during 1943 stock was increased $30,000 
through the payment of a stock dividend through the 
increase of the par value to $30 per share; during 1944 
the capital was increased to $100,000 through the in- 
crease of par value to $100 per share; during 1946 the 
capital was increased to $200,000 by increasing the 
number of shares from 1,000 to 2,000. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Reduces Term Rates 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has announced a reduction in the rates 
for five and ten year guaranteed cost term insurance. 
In making this announcement to the Company's agency 
force, F. Hobert Haviland, Vice President, said, “This 
reduction is part of a comprehensive revision of policy 
forms, rates and values now being developed by the 
Company. No general announcement regarding our 
overall program can be made at this time, but we can 
make the reduced term insurance rates available cur 
rently.” The rates for selected ages are as follows: 


Age 5 year term 10 year term 
20 6.20 6.31 
25 6.44 8) SS 
30 6.74 7.11 
35 752 8,29 
40 918 10.57 
45 12.18 14.53 
50 7.30 20.93 


(Continued on the next page) 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL—Continued 
Group Aviation Coverage 


In accordance with its policy of broadening its cov- 
erages where aviation is involved, the company will 
hereafter issue Group Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment insurance at regular rates without flying restric- 
tions, except where occupational coverage is requested 
by an employer in the aviation industry or one allied to 
it. In such a case, the coverage may be issued with a 
limitation excluding test or experimental flying or full 
coverage may be issued at an extra premium. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Invests in Real Estate 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut has bought for investment sev- 
eral parcels of real estate occupied by the Hearn Depart- 
ment Stores at Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, New 
York City. The properties which were bought from 
the Hearn Department Store for $1,950,000 are leased 
back to the store for a 30 year term. The rentals will 
aggregate about $3,500,000. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Upheld on War Payments 


The suit, charging that only restricted obligations 
should have been paid on war claims (see Best’s LIFE 
News, June, page 64), filed by Millicent E. Hoyt of 
Pittsburgh, an Equitable policyholder, in Federal Court, 
New York, April 14th last, was dismissed on June 26th. 
The motion to dismiss was made by plaintiff's counsel 
and was granted after a hearing before Judge Knox. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA 
Persistency Records 


Seventy-five field underwriters of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Des Moines, Iowa had a persist- 
ency record of 100 per cent in 1946, with no lapses oc- 
curring in the business they paid for in 1945. Five of 
the field underwriters completed 1946 with a record of 
four years of 100 per cent first year renewals of their 
paid business volumes. A total of 149 agents renewed 
95 per cent or better of their first year business in 1946 
Two hundred and six individual agents completed 1946 
with first year renewal ratios of 90 per cent or better. 
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FRANKLIN LIFE 
O'Brien V. P. 


\t a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Company of Springfield, Illinois, on 
july 2, F. J. O'Brien was elevated to the position of 
Vice President and Director of Sales Promotion. In 
amouncing the promotion, Chas. E. Becker, President 
of the franklin Life, stated that Mr. O’Brien will con- 
tinue to direct all advertising, public relations and sales 
promotion activities of the Company. 

Mr. O'Brien became associated with the Franklin as 
Director of Sales Promotion in 1940, and prior to that 
served in the same capacity with the Fidelity Investment 
\ssociation in Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Active in L.A.A. 


\ctive in life insurance advertising affairs, Mr. 
O'Brien is at present on the Executive Committee of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers .Association and for two 
years served as Editor of the association’s official publi- 
cation, The Life Advertiser. Franklin Life adver- 
and sales promotion literature has for three 
the past five years won the association’s highest 
for excellence, the Sweepstakes Award, in com- 
petition with material exhibited by other life insurance 
companies. Mr. O’Brien is a frequent speaker at LAA 
meetings and round tables. 


tising 
out of 


award 


Mr. O’Brien has served actively on various Red Cross 
md Community Chest committees, and is a member of 
the Springfeld Life Underwriters Association and is 
Vice President of the Springfield Advertising Club. 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Adopts C.S.O. 
Effective September 1, 1947, 


the John 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


’ Hancock 
soston, Mass., will 
adopt new premium rates for Ordinary and Industrial 
insurance policies and for Annual Premium Retirement 
\nnuities, according to a recent announcement by Presi- 
dent Paul F. Clark. 

President Clark explained that the changes in pre- 
mium rates are being made coincidentally with other 
changes necessitated by new statutory requirements, 
which in many states call for the mandatory use by 
January 1, 1948, of modern mortality tables as bases 
for determining nonforfeiture values and reserve lia- 
bilities. Apart from these statutory reasons, the decline 
in interest rates on investments in itself has made it 
advisable to revise premium rates, nonforfeiture values 
and reserve bases to meet existing conditions. 

The new policies for Ordinary insurance will be based 
upon the Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary Mor 
tality Table with interest at 214%, while option settle 
ments in such policies will be based upon an interest 
rate of 2% and the continued use of the 1937 Standard 


ontinued on the next page 
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The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Vf 


Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 

















Responsibilities 


Opening the Penn Mutual’s Centennial Convention 
Vice President Wallis Boileau, Jr., called attention to 
something that had been said at the 50th Anniversary 
Convention to give a measuring rod “To gauge whether 
or not we live up to the responsibilities of our heritage.” 
It was something that had been said in 1897 by Henry 
C. Lippincott who was then Manager of Agencies. 


“That management is best,” said Mr. Lippincott, 
“which will carefully guard the right of the individual, 
permitting no wrong to him for the benefit of the mass, 
taking nothing from the mass for the advantage of the 
individual. Such a doctrine, let us hope, shall be the 
guiding star of the institution whose birth we com 
memorate, and so make it continuously worthy of the 
illustrious name it bears. 


“Tt does not suthce that one should know the right; 
with knowledge comes the responsibility of doing the 
right.” 


1847 — Penn Mutual Centennial — 1947 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 

NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TOPEKA KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 























Non-Cancellable 
Sickness and 


Accident Insur- 
ance for the 
needs you can't 


LEO foresee. 


on Participating 








Life Insurance 
for the needs 
you can foresee. 


ARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 












JOHN HANCOCK—Continued 


Annuity Mortality Table rated at an age one year 
younger. The new contracts for Annual Premium Re- 
tirement Annuities will continue to be based upon the 
1937 Standard Annuity Mortality Table, rated at an 
age one year younger, with interest at 2’%4% before 
annuity payments commence as at present, but with 
interest at 2% thereafter. The 1941 Standard Indus- 
trial Mortality Table, which has been in use for In- 
dustrial insurance policies issued since January 1, 1942, 
will remain the basis for new policies of this class, but 
the interest rate will be changed to 244%. 

These changes will result in a general moderate in- 
crease in Ordinary insurance premium rates for Life 
and Endowment plans, although at the youngest ages 
there will be some decrease in rates. Premium rates 
on Term policies will be lower on the new basis except 
at the older ages at issue. Premium rates for Weekly 
Premium Industrial insurance policies will not materi- 
ally differ from the present rates which became effective 
January 1, 1942. 

Policy cash values very generally will be increased 
under the John Hancock’s new program, and in the 
case of Ordinary insurance these increases will be quite 
substantial at the younger ages at issue on Whole Life 
and Limited Premium-payment Life plans. Periods of 
Extended Term insurance generally will be greater, 
especially at the younger ages at issue, while the changes 
in amounts of reduced Paid-up insurance will not be 
so marked. 

Policy forms have been completely redrafted, the 
provisions rearranged and the language simplified. 
Ordinary insurance policies will appear in an attractive 
modern documentary form. 

In the case of new regular Ordinary insurance policies 
in contrast to the provisions in present policies, unpaid 
instalments of premium for any portion of the policy 
year beyond the end of the policy month in which the 
death of the insured occurs will not be deducted from 
the proceeds. Furthermore, for such policies, any part 
of the premium for the policy year in which the death 
of the insured occurs, including any part for Disability 
or Double Indemnity benefits, which has been paid for 
any period beyond the end of the policy month in 
which such death occurs, will be payable as an added 
death benefit to the beneficiary. 

The nonforfeiture provisions for both Ordinary and 
Industrial insurance policies have been completely re- 
phrased to meet the new statutory requirements. Non- 
forfeiture values will be determined by means of a 
direct formula without reference to the policy reserve. 
The three usual nonforfeiture options will be available 
under many plans of Ordinary insurance at the end 
of the first policy year. In addition, a paid-up non- 
forfeiture benefit will be granted upon default in the 
payment of premiums as early as any value is produced 
by the John Hancock’s new formula for determining 
nonforfeiture equities, which in certain policies may be 
only a few months after the issue of the policy. In the 
case of Industrial insurance policies, an Extended Term 
insurance benefit will continue to be available after pre- 
miums have been paid for six months, while all three 
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nonforfeiture options will be available after the payment 
of premiums for three full years. é ¢ 
all The new Ordinary insurance policies provide for a ‘ x - 
Ree F wick choice ot settlement options, including options tor Vil 
the | life income with and without cash refund. In addition ve | THE 

to providing that these options will be available upon 











an - : : S 

ore § the death of the insured or at the maturity of the policy T HAT NEV ER F A IL 4 
°* e ° . 

ith | 38 an endowment, the policies also provide that under accra 


us. | certain conditions the net cash value of the policy may 
i be applied under a settlement option. 
42 Where applicable, the changes made in regular Or- 


but dinary insurance policies have also been made in ( r- 
dinary insurance policies issued with monthly premiums 
ine fon 8 debit basis. In such monthly premium policies, 
life | nontorteiture values will be identical with those included 
ges in corresponding regular Ordinary insurance policies. 
tel The provisions of the Annual Premium Retirement 
-ept Annuity contract have been revised and the optional 
‘ly methods of settlement applicable thereto have been 
oetl expanded. Phis contract will be issued in documentary 
tive | form similar to Ordinary insurance policies. Single 
Premium Annuity rates and contract forms remain 
= unchanged. 
bs: New Ordinary Policies 
Life ~ ; 
a Ordinary insurance policies to be issued by the John 
tee) Hancock under its new program will include a com- 
wes plete and improved line of Life, Endowment, Term and 
be special plans, better designed to meet individual life INSURANCE COMPANY 
insurance needs. Juvenile Ordinary insurance will be RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 
the offered at ages 0-14, adult insurance at ages 15-65. A Oe re eee 


Fed. § new Life Paid-Up at Age 85 policy will be offered in 
’ § place of the present Endowment at Age 85 plan. Un- 


tive Me . 
derwriting rules have been generally revised and 

e liberalized. 

icles , ee 

paid In the case of Industrial insurance, the John Hancock 

licy (Will offer Weekly Premium policies on a $500 amount 

the basis on five plans, in addition to policies on a five-cent 

veil unit of weekly premium on three plans. 

part The John Hancock will also offer for the first time 

sail Monthly Premium Industrial policies in amounts from 

sity $500 to $800. These policies will replace the present 

for | Monthly Debit Ordinary Accumulation Fund policies 


. and will contain provisions generally parallel with those 
) ie. : "ena Bact ad “ 
ided included in Weekly Premium Industrial policies. Non- 
forfeiture values will be identical with those included 
in corresponding Weekly Premium Industrial policies. 





be: All Weekly Premium and Monthly Premium Industrial 
Soa policyholders will be entitled to the John Hancock’s 
- . | nursing service. 
of a 
rve. 
able EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
end 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
“a LIFE OF VIRGINIA 
the 
uced Passes Billion CPO OD 
ning 


y be The Life Insurance Company of Virginia’s total of f f 

| the insurance in force has passed the one-billion-dollar Headquarters o the World or 
erm 
pre- 
hree 


mark, it was announced last month by the company’s 


—— ert Insurance Conventions 
president, Robert E. Henley. This was brought about, 
(Continued on the next page) Ln 
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A Good Name 
in the 


MIDDLE - WEST 


x ® @ 


Che MIDWEST £ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


W. W. PUTNEY 
President 
CLYDE W. JAMES 
First Vice President 
and Secretary 


Vv. L. THOMPSON 
Vice President 
and Agency Moar. 























LIFE OF VIRGINIA—Continued 


he said, by additions to the insurance account exceeding 
$46,000,000 since the beginning of the year. The Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond, is now one 
of the twenty-four top-ranking American life companies 
whose insurance in force aggregates a billion dollars or 
more. This group includes only two other companies 
domiciled in the South. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Free Employees Group Insurance 


All Home Office employees of the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., with more than 
one year’s service will receive immediately free group 
insurance underwritten by the Company, according to an 
announcement by ]. P. Fordyce, President. The amount 
of life insurance provided without charge 
upon individual length of service. 

Those with at least one year’s full-time 


is dependent 


employment 
and less than two years, or two years part time, will re- 
ceive a one thousand dollar policy upon which the com- 
pany pays all premiums. Those with at least two years 
service, but less than three, will receive a two thousand 
dollar policy, while those who have been on a full-time 
basis for at least three years get three thousand dollars 
worth of life insurance without cost. 

War veterans are receiving full credit for time spent 
in service, Mr. Fordyce stated. 

Additional contributory insurance is available at small 
cost to full-time employees continuously employed three 
years or more. Any member of this group may secure 
two thousand dollars additional coverage at a total ex- 
pense of ten dollars annually, thereby having a total of 
five thousand dollars of life insurance in force through 
the group plan. 

The Manhattan Life also provides free Blue Cross 
hospitalization for all employees, regardless of length 
of service. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Home Office Operations 


The company slogan “We Serve” was taken as the 
theme of an address by L. M. Huppeler, CLU, super. 
intendent of agencies, at the 51st convention of the Mas. 
sachusetts Mutual agents association at Atlantic City 
(N. J.) June 17. He said that agents are too often in- 
clined to think of their home office as being a gigantic 
machine which turns out policies similar to the printing 
of the daily paper, and as a tremendous filing cabinet in 
which records are kept. He said that this is not a true 
picture of the Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield, and 
described the responsibilities and activities of the 36 
home office departments in their relationship to the field, 
In discussing the service rendered to the agents, Mr, 
Huppeler stressed the need for cooperation between 
company and underwriter. 

The active administration of the company’s affairs 
is in the hands of 92 officers, specialists, department 
managers and assistants. The underwriting, medical, 
policy, and benefit departments probably seem most im- 
portant to the agent. These departments strive to serve 
him by accepting as much business as possible for the 
company without endangering the company’s funds, 
but they also serve the policyholder by seeing that each 
pays a fair share of the cost of insurance. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 policy changes are taken care of each 
month. 


Investments and Actuarial 


The most important department as far as the policy- 
holder is concerned, he continued, is the investment 
management department. It has the task of earning the 
greatest return from the investment of the policyholder’s 
funds, and at all times, giving consideration to the safety 
of the investments. During 1946, the company invested 
approximately —$237,000,000 $1,000,000 per 
working day. They showed over-all earnings amount- 
ing to 3.11%, as compared with 2.91% 
ings of all companies in 1946, 


almost 
, average earn- 


The actuarial department is perhaps the most impor- 
tant as far as the company is concerned. It provides the 
basis for all operations. In addition to the responsibility 
for the computation of rates, drafting of agency com- 
pensation plans, policy forms and rate books, the ac- 
tuarial division serves in an advisory capacity to all 
departments in seeing to it that business is conducted on 
a sound financial basis. 

Regarding the coming change in premium rates, Mr. 
Huppeler used as illustration a letter from an agent who 
facetiously suggested that premium rates be changed 
at frequent intervals to implement sales. He then quoted 
the reply Harry H. Peirce, vice president and actuary, 
had sent: 

Thank you for your letter regarding the rate changes. 

For your information, the actuaries have arranged it 
so that a rate change will occur once a year. Of course, 
this rate change will occur on a different date for each 
individual. This gives you 365 days a year to talk about 
it. 
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Mr. Peirce of course referred to the fact that as the 
we ol a person changes, new life insurance costs more. 


Law and Agency 


‘The law department has the responsibility of approv- 
ng ll forms used in the transaction of the business. 
It determines to whom payment shall be made particu- 
larly where assignments, bankruptcies or other claims 
exist; it has the responsibility for the examination of 
titles; it looks to the legality of bond issues as well as 
the security behind them; and takes care of company 
interests in any law suits. 

The agency department determines policies and ef- 
fects plans for enabling the company to maintain a sound 
mount of insurance in force by securing a satisfactory 
volume of high quality business, and through conserv- 
ing the business in force. The department serves the 
ent from the time he signs the contract. Mr. Hup- 
peler referred to the integrated training program and 
discussed the advertising (direct mail, publicity, sales 
literature, advertising specialties) available for field 
use. In 1946, 19,305 names were listed for direct mail. 
lhere were over 28,000 mailings and more than $10,- 
000,000 of business delivered to these prospects. 

fhe department the beneficiary thinks is the most 
important of all is the claim department, through which 
life insurance goes into action, sending the dollars 
marching home to protect the family for whose security 
most life insurance is purchased. And let it be remem- 
bered that the distribution of benefits is evidence of the 
good job the underwriters have done selling the policies 
nd serving the polievholders. 


METROPOLITAN 
Nursing Service 


Bernard Hartman, of College Point, L. |., was the 
recipient of the 100,000,000th nursing visit made to 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company policyholders 
June 13th. He has been ill with osteomyelitis for a 
number of weeks, and this visit was one of a number 
he has received through the visiting nurse service. 

The nursing service was started as part of the Metro- 
politan’s health and welfare program in 1909 with a visit 
made by the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service to 
an ill industrial policvholder in New York City. This 
was the first visit paid for by a life insurance company 
for the purpose of giving bedside nursing care to a poli- 
cyholder. It cost the Metropolitan 49 cents; today’s 
Visits cost approximately $1.80. 

\t the present time the service is established in 7,615 
tities and towns in the United States and Canada for 
the care of the company’s industrial policyholders and 
group insurance certificate holders. I riday’s visit was 
\ssociation, successor to the Henry Street Visiting 
Nurse Association. 
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_ Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 








by a nurse employed by the New York Visiting Nurse 


NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the recources of 
today. And that is exactly 
what you do when you 
become a policyholder 


of the 


SUN LIFE 


RSTABLISHED rse6s 


bits 


weno orm OF CANADA 
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There are lots of these Dollars 


TO BE MADE WITH OUR 
GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT! 
We Believe The Smaller Cities Offer The 

Best Opportunities For Your Success! 

Attractive Territory Available In 
lowa Missouri 
Arkansas Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Mississippi 
For further information write to 

J. DeWITT MILLS 


Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


M/SSOUR/S FIRST WHOLL 






Y MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPAN) 





NSUtANCE ‘OM TL 


812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


| ALLEN May, President 























GLOBE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 
® 


Juvenile Policies our Specialty 


FULL BENEFIT AGE 5 
* 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 
* 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WM. J. ALEXANDER, Pres. 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT release, | 
changes ¢ 


Large Real Estate Investment | next, ¢ 


the Pacit 
In one of the largest real estate transactions involving duties as 


Manhatten business property in recent years, The My 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newar 
(N. J.) bought from Tishman Realty & Constructiog 
Company the land upon which the Tishman interest 
have recently completed the construction of a 22-story 
air-conditioned building which occupies the entire east 
erly blockfront on Park Avenue between 56th and 574 
streets. The transaction, which involved a cash paymen 


The I 


of three million dollars by the insurance company, wag Milwau! 
announced jointly last week by \W. Paul Stillman, board ciation ) 
chairman of Mutual Benefit, and David Tishman, presig san, M: 
dent of the Tishman Realty & Construction Company§as of | 


The Tishman Company, through one of its subsidiaries 


Deceml 


has taken from Mutual Benefit a 2l-year lease on thftion. 1 
land at a rental of $175,000 a year net, with renewal opfappeari 


tions for additional periods. Simultaneously with th 
closing of these two transactions, the Tishman Company 
arranged for the placement of a six million dollar lease 
hold first mortgage to secure bonds maturing in 2 
years and covering the structure. Of this sum, bong 
totalling $3,500,000 have been taken by the John Har 
cock Mutual Insurance Company of Boston and the 
balance, totalling $2,500,000, has been taken by Mutua 


Benefit. The new building, the first of the large post-war] | ;; 


office projects to be completed in New York City, was 
designed by Ely Jacques Kahn and Robert Allan Jacobs 
architects. It contains approximately 243,000 net squar 
feet of space above the street floor stores. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Raye Secretary 


Philip C. Raye has been elected secretary of the New 
England Mutual Life Company, Boston 
Mass., effective September 2, 1947, at which _ time 
Morris P. Capen, vice president and secretary, will re- 
linquish the office of secretary. 


Insurance 


Mr. Raye was born in Rumford, Maine, graduated 
from Amherst College in 1927, and entered New Eng- 
land Mutual’s employ in July of that year. After seven 
years’ experience in the Actuarial Department, he be- 
came assistant to the Underwriting Vice President in 
1934. He was elected assistant secretary in 1940. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
Executive Promotions 


Robert Rauwolf, who has held the position as director 
of public relations and advertising of the North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinots, 
has been elected vice president in charge of that depart- 
ment. Miss Boostrom, first name not mentioned in news 
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release, has been elected assistant secretary. These two 
changes are effective immediately, while as of September 
| next, Charles Davis, former eastern representative of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, will assume 
dutics as director of agents. 








NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Favorably Examined 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was favorably examined (Asso- 
ciation) by the Insurance Departments of Idaho, Michi- 
presifcan, Missouri; Nebraska, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
ipanyfas of December 31, 1945, covering the period from 
iaries§ December 31, 1939, the date of the previous examina- 
on th#tion. The report of the examiners was similar to that 
ral opfappearing in Best’s 1946 Life Reports. 

th th 
npaty 
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a NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
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Han. Stock Dividend 
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lhe board of directors of Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has voted 
to increase the par value of the Company’s capital stock 
irom $7.50 to $10 a share which increases its capitaliza- 
quar tion from $1,650,000 to $2,200,000. This was effected 
by transferring $550,000 from surplus of the stock de- 
partment to capital account, thereby increasing the 
permanent cushion of safety for policyholders in both 
the mutual and stock departments in line with the Com- 
pany’s growth, according to O. J. Arnold, president. No 
increase in the amount of dividend per share of stock 
is contemplated at this time regardless of the increase 
in par value, Mr. Arnold said. 

e New 
.oston 


| time 
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duated 
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Mortgage Plans 


Three new plans designed to bring low cost life and 
disability insurance to home buyers through the mort- 
gage lending institutions which hold their loans were 


. announced in June by Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, California. 
Two features that set the new Occidental “Home 
r Security Plans” apart from existing insurance of this 
type, according to Occidental Home Office executives, 
are : 
1. The use of Group insurance or Wholesale insur- 
‘rector | ace provided through the lending institution to give its 
Amer-| Co™mon borrowers a lowcost coverage that will pay off 
ilinolh the remaining mortgage debt at death,* and 
lepart- ”* This is somewhat comparable to the nlan inaugurated by Prudential 
tome months ago—see January edition—Editors 
n news 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ANAAs acca necet 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 














FOR THE FIVE YEAR PERIOD 


1941 — 1946 


New Annual Paid-For Business : 
ee. « «+ « << ~ «= ae 


Total Insurance in Force increased 74% 
Surplus and Contingency Reserves 
Eg gr ee ee, ey oe 83% 


These are the results of a happy 
and progressive agency organization 


THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


F. L. ALEXANDER 
President 


R. G. YEAGER 
Supt. of Agencies 






































ATLAS... 

















ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 





Insurance % 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 














. .. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





accuracy. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Tue delicate mechanism of a 
watch is the supreme achievement 
watchmaker in the design and selection of 
parts that will accurately measure the day’s 
passing. No matter the size of the timepiece, 
each spring and cog must aid and comple- 
ment its fellows in the maintenance of 


of the 


So it is with a life insurance institution. 
Prestige-assuring size, an inclusive portfolio 
of policy plans, a sound selection of invest- 
ments, and a continuing record of growth, 
must be combined with many other qualities 
to insure a well-balanced company. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 





2. Inclusion of disability insurance which provides 
monthly benefits to the borrower to pay his mortgage 
instalments while he is laid up from accidental injury 
or sickness. 

Evidence from its own files of the large numbers of 
persons who die without provision for paying off their 
home mortgage indebtedness or become delinquent in 
their monthly instalments due to loss of income from 
accident or illness prompted Occidental to design these 
broad new coverages, company executives said. 

Occidental salesmen throughout the nation in June 
received details of the plans through six attractive three- 
color booklets which describe the coverages for the 
lending institution and explain how to install them. A 
survey book describing all three plans was mailed to 
some 5,000 mortgage lending institutions in the 33 states 
where Occidental operates. 


Explanation of Contracts 


“The Mortgage Cancellation Plan” provides Group 
insurance protection for the full amount of the unpaid 
mortgage up to $10,000 and for payment of the full 
monthly mortgage instalment to age 65 or prior pay-off 
during disability incurred before age 60. Installed 
through the lending institution, this coverage may be ex- 
tended to all or a portion of the borrowers. The plan 
provides liberal non-medical and Group underwriting 
rules. Premiums may be paid by the lender, the bor- 
rower, or shared. Where the borrower contributes to 
the plan, he adds the small monthly premium to his 
regular mortgage repayment instalment and remits to 
the lender who remits to the Company. The same bene- 
fits are provided through Wholesale insurance in most 
states which will not approve the use of Group insurance 
on the common borrowers of a lending institution. 

“The Optional Mortgage Redemption Plan’’ uses 
Ordinary life insurance in combination with accident 
and sickness to provide these benefits : 

Repayment of the mortgage debt balance at the bor- 
rower’s death, according to a schedule in the policy 
that reduces as his balance is paid off, plus 

A monthly income of selected amount to the widow 
for a limited period (usually two years) after the bor- 
rower’s death, plus 

Monthly disability income to the borrower when in- 
capacitated by sickness or injury in an amount equal to 
or greater than his monthly mortgage repayment sched- 
ule. 

The disability payments under this plan extend for 
life during continuance of disability, with no house con- 
finement required the first year. Premiums are paid 
monthly to the lending institution, included with the 
monthly mortgage repayment. This plan may be in- 
stalled where as few as five (5) mortgage borrowers 
want the coverage, or it may be bought individually from 
the Company by the borrower where the lender does 
not install the plan. This plan is a refinement of earlier 
Occidental coverages and a number of cases are already 
in force in cities throughout the country. 
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‘~he Critical Period Plan” provides limited coverage 
nn a Group basis in cases where minimum premiums 
are Under this plan, the insurance company 
continues to make the monthly instalment repayments 
for a selected period after the borrower’s death. 


sought. 


Pre- 
is may be paid by the borrower or lender or shared. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Company, 


Chicago, Hlinois, was examined (Association) by the 


Insurance Departments of Georgia, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Utah as of December 31, 
1945, covering the period from December 31, 1941, the 


As a result of the ex- 
amination, assets and surplus were reduced by $46,869 
primarily due to a reduction in the amount of deferred 
$38,272. 
included amounts due 
agents which, 


date of the previous examination. 


and uncollected premiums of This item has 
from the company’s 
according to the examiners, should really 
be considered as an agents’ balance with a consequent 
reduction in the non-admitted assets of a like amount. 
The examiners further stated that: (1) the acceptance 
by the company of business from unlicensed agents or 
(2) the issuance of cer- 
tain policies under loan coverage by the company must 
be discontinued until such time as they receive the ap- 
proval of the Department of Insurance, in accordance 
with Section 143 of the Illinois Insurance Code; (3) 
the company is hereby ordered to refrain from charging 
different premiums for the same insurance in violation 
of Section 236 of the Illinois Insurance Code; (4) 
claims must be settled in accordance with the terms of 
the policy contract; (5) insurance operations of the 
company in the years except 1942 have con- 
tinued profitable and the earnings thus realized have 
permitted a continuation of dividends to stockholders. 


eS 


heretofore 


brokers must be discontinued ; 


each of 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Field Agents’ Association 


On April 19, 1947 in St. Louis, Missouri, a repre- 
sentative group of field agents of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif., met to officially 
form the Pacific Mutual Field Agents Association. 

Officers were elected at this time and a charter and 
by-laws written and officially accepted by this group. 
\ geographical cross-section representation existed of 
both old and new men in the business and a predominant 
number of the company’s leaders throughout the field 
lorce, 

Of particular significance was the fact that this move- 
ment was brought on by men whose combined years of 
service with the company exceeded 400 years and whose 
combined production for the company’s preceding Club 
Year exceeded 20 Million Dollars of Life Insurance. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“ECONOMICAL? 
That’s Only Half the Story! 


Life Insurance is not only a good investment but 


the greatest of bargains. It is the only invest- 
ment that can be purchased in large amounts 
on a long time payment plan without interest 
charge. It is man’s guarantee of success to the 


end of his days. 


We, the Directors of the Peoples Life Insurance 


Company, are proud that we have had a share 


in the building of the great institution of Life 


Insurance and pledge ourselves to carry on, 


through the future years, the same high stand- 
ards of this great institution. 


If you are interested in placing the greatest 


of investments in the hands of your fellow-men, 
with the 


you will find it pays to be friendly 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendiy Compeny" 
INDIANA 















© a 8 Hospitality 


AT THE MOST MODERN HOTEL 


‘Whe Seelbach is Kentucky's newest hotel — 


a revelation cf resplendence — tomorrow's 

hotel you'll want to enjoy today. 

EVERYTHING NEW FOR YOUR COMFORT, AND NOW— 
FIRST AGAIN with 

AIR-CONDITIONED SLEEPING ROOMS 
500 ROOMS WITH BATH 

VISit THE SENSATIONAL PLANTATION ROOM 

VIEW THE PICTURESQUE DIORAMA 


HOTEL 


SEELBACH 


SURROUNDED BY LOUISVILLE 
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Complete Life Protection 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL 
Life Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1900 


_ BIRMINGHAM,ALA 


























PACIFIC MUTUAL—Continued 


The result of such representation was a unanimous 
agreement and a firm determination to carry out in a 
positive and constructive manner the objectives it set for 
itself. The objectives were: 

1. To better represent the interest of policyholders. 

2. To improve the status of the field agent. 

3. To extend and develop better understanding and 
greater cooperation between 
Agents, and the Home Office. 

4. To extend and improve public relations. 

5. To function as an independent organization, co- 
operating with General Agents and Home Office. 

This association, although in a pioneering stage and 

thought to be the first of its kind operating freely and in- 
dependently, will join the various groups to strive con- 
tinuously to make life insurance an even greater and 
nobler institution. 


Agents, General 


PENNSYLVANIA MUTUAL 
Examined 


The Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Philadelphia, Penna. was examined by the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department as of December 31, 1945, 
covering the period from December 31, 1942. 

As a result of the examination, assets were decreased 
by $1,142 and surplus was decreased by $110,795 frem 
$150,496 to $39,701. Out of surplus was set up con- 
tingency reserve of $30,000 and the reserve for unreal- 
ized profit on investments of $79,653. 
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It was recommended by the examiners that since the 
home office building was $282,500 in excess of the ap- 
praised value, this amount should be written off as 
rapidly as possible until the book value compares favor- 
ably with the appraised value of $940,000. From the 
data available it is not possible to quote in amount the 
existing deficiency in the company’s reserve on the ex- 
pectancy policies outstanding as of December 31, 1945, 
and it was suggested that a sound reserve should be 
calculated annually. These policies provide for a stipu- 
lated amount payable at death with no cash value until 
the insured has reached an expectancy age, as shown in 
a table of expectancy included in and made a part of the 
policy contract. With attainment of such expectancy 
age the insured is entitled to a cash surrender value 
amounting to one-half of the stipulated amount of in- 
surance or he may select a Paid-Up Certificate payable 
at death for an amount equal to one-half the stipulated 
amount of insurance. Such Paid-Up Certificates shall 
bear interest at the annual rate of 4% and some of these 
Certificates also provide for the payment of a dividend 
equal to 10 times the weekly premium paid for each 
year the Certificate was in force after 5 years, provided 
the insured had reached the age of 12. This dividend is 
not payable until the Certificate is surrendered and can- 


celled. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Favorably Examined 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. was favorably examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Connecticut, North Car- 
olina and Iowa as of December 31, 1945, covering the 
period from December 31, 1941, the date of the previous 
examination. The statement as prepared by the ex- 
aminers was essentially similar to that appearing in 
Best’s 1946 Life Reports and as information of a later 
date is now available no pertinent information is given 
here. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Industrial in Texas 


As an initial step in the broadening of its activities 
in Texas to include the underwriting of debit plans of 
insurance, The Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., 
has opened district offices in the key cities of Dallas and 
Houston. Plans for the extension of its operations in- 
clude establishment of district offices in principal cities 
throughout the state. Since its re-entry last year into 
the Texas insurance field, The Prudential has been sup- 
plying only Ordinary and Group coverages. 

Preston A. Stanford, a native Texan, will head the 
Dallas office as manager. John H. Freeman of the 
Evanston, Ill. office and William M. Frolinger formerly 
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at San Bernardino, Calif. have been assigned to the 
Dallas office as assistant district managers. Present 
plans call for a staff of 20 agents to be recruited locally. 

The Houston office has been placed under the man- 
agership of H. DeVere Green who for the past two 
years has been manager of the company’s district office 
in Olean, N. Y. His assistant district managers, all of 
whom have just been promoted from agents are Barrett 
H. Camp, Donald O. Brewer and James I. Rhoades of 
the Chicago #10, Rochester #2 and Olean offices re- 
spectively. 


Another Housing Development 


\Vith city officials, representatives of labor organiza- 
tions, and a number of interested spectators looking on, 
Carrol M. Shanks, President of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, today turned the first shovelful of 
earth in the construction of Dryden Gardens, The Pru- 
dential’s housing development in East Orange, N. J. In 
a brief ceremony, J. Peter Lassans, city councilman, 
stressed the importance of the development. In ac- 
knowledgment, Mr. Shanks pointed out that it was 
possible to start construction at this time largely because 
of the cooperation that had been extended by not only 
city officials but the various labor organizations involved. 

The development, on a seven-acre plot, will consist of 
four buildings containing a total of 150 apartments. 
Upwards of seventy-five per cent of the land area will be 
devoted to lawns and gardens. It is expected that the 
$1,000,000 project will be completed within a year. 


RUSHMORE MUTUAL 
Examined 


The Rushmore Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Rapid City, South Dakota, was examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of Montana, Nebraska 
and South Dakota as of December 31, 1946, covering 
the period from December 31, 1942, date of previous 
examination. As a result of the examination assets 
were decreased by $25 and surplus was decreased by 
$10,425, primarily on account of an increase in policy 
reserves and premiums paid in advance. Of the total 
cash items of $233,507, $90,000 represents investment 
in building and loan shares and savings and loan certifi- 
cates and should be reported under “Stocks.” As of 
December 31, 1946 the total amount of certificates of in- 
debtedness amounted to $100,000. These certificates 
dated January 1,.1945, were scheduled to mature in 20 
vears and bear interest at 3%. On February 17, 1947 
new certificates bearing interest at 3% with the pro- 
vision that the principal would be paid when the surplus 
of the company was double the face value of the out- 
standing certificates of indebtedness. All old certificates 
were cancelled. It was recommended by the examiners 
that the company charge itself for the space occupied 
in its home office building. 
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OUT FRONT AGAIN 


Can you imagine a policy that, in event of 
death before age 60, all of the policyholder’s 
investment is returned in addition to the face 
amount of insurance itself and in addition to 
any dividends paid? Or, if the policyholder 
lives to age 60, the full face amount of the 
policy is paid to him? Plus the fact that 
dividends according to the company’s present 
scale when left to accumulate with interest 
can pay considerably more than dollar for 
dollar invested (depending upon age of 
issue ). 


This most unusual policy called SUPER 60 
is the newest of The Ohio National Life In- 
surance Company’s family of policies. The 
Friendly Company of Distinction once again 
leads the field in supplying its policyholders 
and agents with a Modern Policy for Modern 
Americans. 








tHE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















WHO'S SCARED OF A 
BUYERS’ MARKET? 


The prophets of doom are saying, and with 
some alarm in their voices, that we are 
approaching the return of a buyers’ market. 


That would be no catastrophe. 


It would mean a better job of selling, of 
course, but that would be good for all of us, 
.. . but, more important, it would furnish us 
a greater opportunity to provide suitable 
Life Insurance service to a more thoughtful 
buying public. 


So, let ‘er come! 

























'The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
Peon ACCIDENT Insurance Co.,Inc. 


6 HOME OFFICE, Wasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
al 








THE SHIELD 
COMPANY 
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THE JONES FAMILY, INC. 


We are prone to think of the results of the war as 
being universally regrettable; and yet there is one 
result of the war and its aftermath which is thor- 
oughly good. This is the binding together by closer 
ties of the average American family. 

This being so, problems affecting the family as a 
unit are well worth our attention, and foremost 
among them is this one: the family which is not 
protected by adequate life insurance is itself in the 
life insurance business—that is, the risks are pres- 
ent, and the family is underwriting them by bal- 
ancing against them any savings the family might 
have, together with liability to hardships, and 
sacrifice of plans for the future. Life insurance 
companies usually pay their obligations in cash 
but the unprotected family, which thus becomes a 
miniature life insurance company, may have to pay 
its claims in harder coin—privations and regrets. 
Surely that family would like to get out of the 
life insurance business while it can, by payment of 
a premium, transferring its risks to a company 
which can disperse them over a wider area. This 
is a picture worth painting for your next difficult 
prospect. 


Insurance in Force May 31, 1947 
$320,137,304 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYD, President 





























ST. LOUIS MUTUAL 
Examined 


The St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri was examined by the Missouri De- 
partment as of December 31, 1946 covering the period 
from June 30, 1943, the date of previous examination. 
As a result of the examination assets were reduced 
by $75,903 from $3,485,316 to $3,409,413, primarily 
through a reduction in the value of real estate of $75,- 
362. The contingency reserve of $65,304 was eliminated 
and surplus was reduced by $16,948 from $119,881 to 
$102,933. 


The Amendments to the charter which were adopted 
December 19, 1946, whereby the company was reor- 
ganized into a stock and mutual company, provided for 
10,000 shares of capital stock with a par value of $10, 
which were sold at $30 per share and contributed $200,- 
000 to surplus. It was further provided in these Amend- 
ments that the present $7,500 conversion certificates and 
the $5,948 participation certificates, both of which had 
a par value of $10, should remain in full force and 
effect ; also that policyholders having insurance issued 
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after the date of the certificate authorizing the reor- 
ganization of the company should not become members 
nor should they be entitled to vote by virtue of being a 
policyholder, provided, however, that the board of di. 
rectors in office at the time of the adoptiori of this 
amended charter shall continue as directors to the end 
of the respective terms for which they have been elected 
and until their successors are duly elected and qualified, 


UNION CENTRAL 


Mutualizing 


W. Lee Shield, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of Ohio, has announced that he has formally 
approved the Plan of Mutualization of The Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati. 

The Plan of Mutualization was adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the Company at its meeting on July 25, 
1941, approved by the shareholders on August 7, 1941, 
submitted to the policyholders, who voted by mail and 
by proxy and approved by them on June 26, 1947, 
The policyholders’ meeting which had been called to 
act on the Plan of Mutualization in October of 194] 
and which had been conducted under the supervision 
of the Superintendent of Insurance, was reconvened on 
June 26, 1947, after previous adjournments subject to 
the call of the Superintendent. 


At the time the policyholders’ meeting was called in 
1941 suits were filed attempting to block the Plan. One 
of these was tried in the state courts and later was 
carried to the United States Supreme Court. The 
issues included the constitutionality of the law. They 
were determined in favor of the Company. Another, 
pending in the U. S. District Court in Cincinnati, was 
submitted to the court in June of this year. The judg- 
ment in this case, also, was favorable to the Company. 


Following his approval of the Plan, Superintendent 
Shield, acting under the Ohio law, appointed a board 
of five Trustees chosen from the Directors of the Com- 
pany, who will act as Trustees of the stock until it is 
all deposited for purposes of mutualization. These 
trustees are: Bolton S. Armstrong, Frank W. Cottle, 
W. Howard Cox, Stuart B. Sutphin and Clifford R. 
Wright. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Agencies in Panama and Guatemala 


Richard Rhodebeck, Vice President and Director of 
Agencies of The United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., has announced the opening of 
new general agencies in Panama and Guatemala to ex- 
pand the company’s service facilities in Latin American 
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In addition to branch offices in Cuba, Colom- 
bia and Venezuela, there is an agency in Puerto Rico. 


countries. 


The Panama Agency will be operated by Eugene C. 
McGrath, Harold W. Sander and Robert J. Boyd under 
their firm name, Servicio de Seguros, S.A. In Guate- 
mala G. W. F. Franklin, Minor R. Keilhauer and 
Victor de Sola will administer the agency through their 
company, Comercial Aseguradora, S.A. All of these 
men are prominent and experienced in their respective 
territories. 


\lr. Boyd was formerly the company’s general agent 
in the Canal Zone, and because of increased activities 
in this territory the agency was enlarged to include the 
Republic of Panama, Mr. McGrath recently completed 
a study of United States Life’s operations in its Cuba 
Branch Office, and Mr. Sander arrived in New York in 
July for a similar study at.the Home Office. 


The Assistant Director of Agencies, Latin American 
Division of the United States Life, Alfred H. Winston, 
now is in Guatemala City assisting with the initial oper- 
ations of Comercial Aseguradora, S.A. 


WESTERN LIFE (Mo.) 
Reinsures Burial Business 


The Western Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, has 
completed a contract for rewriting the business of the 
Barry County Burial Association, Eureka Springs, 
\rkansas, which was organized in 1933 by W. D. Koon, 
Cassville, Missouri. Its business in force totaled $18,- 
782,150 insurance, most of which is Missouri business. 
The Western Life is now issuing its policies in transfer 
of that business. 


The Western Life has recently purchased a home 
office property at Kings highway Boulevard and Ray- 
mond Avenue in St. Louis, which it will occupy as soon 
as the necessary alterations have been completed. 


WESTERN STATES 
Favorably Examined 


The Western States Life Insurance Company, Fargo, 
North Dakota, was favorably examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of North Dakota and 
South Dakota as of December 31, 1946 covering the 
period from December 31, 1943, the date of the previous 
examination. The report of the examiners was similar 
to that appearing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. 


The company has $11,787 of building and loan shares 
which were carried in the 1946 statement as cash in 
hanks at interest. $99,300, which represents the total 
outstanding “Income Bonds” issued by the company 
were fully retired on April 1, 1947, 
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THE MAN TAN LIFE 


INSURANG#R. COMPANY 
of New York, 


120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Mortgage Plan) 
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Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York | 
(New Line) cocccee San. & 
(Trends in College Retirement 

Plans) ..c.e- 
(Executive Promotions) . 

The Travelers, Hartford 

(Changes in Group Sales 
ras occccccescn 
(Reduces 5 Year T erm) 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati 

(Baecutie Promotions) ..........Mar. 
(24% Reserve Basis) June 
(Mutualizing) 0.0600 0i60.0 006ee0e.0eu ene 

Union Life, Richmond 
(Executive Promotions) 

Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Favorably Examined) ..... 

United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(20 Year Record Unequalled) .....Jan, 

United Fidelity, Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) ....... ooo eda, 

United Services, Washington 
(Examined) ... . Apr, 

United States Assurance, 

(New Company) 


United States Life, New York 

(Expands Accident th Health 
Programs) 

(Enters Venezuela) 

(Smith Named to A. & H. Post) . 

(Favorably Examined) 

Agencies in Panama and 
‘Guatemala) 


Victory Life, Topeka 
(Favorably Examined) 
Washington National, Evanston 
(Stock Dividend) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Cash Dividend) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) 
Western Life, St. Louis 
(Reinsures Burial Business) 
Western States, Fargo 
(Favorably Examined) 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Executive Changes) 
(Enters Group Field) 
(Agency Changes) 
(Executive Promotions) 


coccecMARy 





American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United Life, Indianapolis, 

Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Apex Products Corp., New York, N. 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 


soston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ......... 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
California-Western States Life, 


‘ 


~ 


ampbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
‘apitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

‘hapman Park Hotels, Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘leveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

‘oates & Herfurth, San Francisco 
‘ommonwealth Life, Louisville, 
‘ontinental Assurance, Chicago, III. 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta, 

Crane & Company, Dalton, 


a a a a 


~ 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. 


Diebold, Ine., Canton, Ohio 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, II. 


Edison, Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, N. J. 


Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Fackler & Company, New York, N. Y. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, 1. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
General American Life, St. 
Globe Life, Chicago, Il. 
Great West Life, Winnipeg, 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, 
Haight, Davis & Haight. Ine. 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, I. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 
Lamar Life, Jackson, 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. .. 


Sacramento, 


. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Life Insurance Co., 
Manhattan Life, Ne 
Manufacturers Life, 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


of Virginia, Richmond, 
York, N. Y. 
Toronto, Canada 


Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass 


Midwest Life, Lincoln, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St 


Neb. 
Paul, Minn. 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, 


National Equity 


National Reserve 


Nelson and Warren, 


Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
fe, Little Rock, / 
National Life & Accident, 


Nashville, Tenn 


Topeka, Kansas 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 


Occidental Life, Los 


Occidental Life, 


Angeles, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 


Otis Elevator Company, 
Paul Revere Life, 
Penn Mutual Life, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, 
Peoples Life, Frankfort 
Philadelphia Life, 


New York, N. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


, Ind. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls. 8. 
toyal Typewriter Company, New York. N. 


Security Mutual Life, 


3inghamton, N. 


Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


Shenandoah Life 


Soundscriber Corp., 
Speakman, Frank M., 


, Roanoke, Va. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sun Life Assurance 
Tressel, Harry S8., 


Union Central Life 


», Montreal, 
Chicago, Ill. 


. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Weekly Underwriter, New York, N. Y. 


West Coast Life 


. San Francisco, Cal. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. Y. 


Woodward, Ryan, 


Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 








